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JUST PUBLISHED: Way 


A New Romance by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. | 


DAVID BALFOUR. 


Being Memoirs of his Adventures at Home and Abroad. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Stevenson's new book isa worthy sequel to hits great maste rpiece, Ardnappe a. 
It is more than a story of romantic adventure, with conspiracies and perils and heroi 
achievements on land and sea, for tt makes David the hero of a love gg r the de- 
scription of which reveals the author's genius in an altogether new light’ The adven- 
tures of David and his FTlighland sweetheart carr v them both ito Holland el 
France, and supply fresh e7 wide nce of the author's wonderful power of spirited narra- 
five and bold character-painting. 


NEW EDITION, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


KIDNAPPED. 
Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour in the Year 1751. 1I2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


** Mr, Stevenson has never appeared to greater advant than in * Kidnapped. Vo better tof tts hind than * Adventures 


Fs 
of David Balfour’ has ever been writt nm. Mar. Seaciaiae i nfesses in a note Ais meorcat kindn for dian and Davie, an aif proe 
to tell what further befell them after their parting in Edinburgh —a promise which t they Ra ngs ri : 
—THE NATION. 


A New Book by ROBERT GRANT. 


Sequel to «THE REFLECTIONS OF A TARRIED MAN.” 


THE OPINIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


With many Illustrations by C. S. REINHART and W. T. SMEDLEY. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
An unusually large circle oa eager readers wll be f und waiting for Robert 
Grant's ‘Opinions of a Philosopher, for his * Reflections, to which this ts a sequel. 


years. Every one who remembers at how many points, both tender and laughable, 
the story 0 of Tre ad and Fosephine’s young marri ‘ad life in the * Reflections’ touc hed his 
own, will be anxtous to follow the couple through their mid tle life. The illustrations 
reflect admirably both the grave and the comic elements in the story. 


IN UNIFORM STYLE WITH THE FOREGOING: 


THE REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 








** Nothing ts more ente sepa, than to have on far rr exper ta be ima few experiences are more familiar than | 
those which Mr. Grant / chronicles for us. Adltoget > rant Aas gtren 2 capita Kook, tohich should easily strike up Literary 
comradeship with ‘ The Re veries of a Bachelor." —BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


appealed to and made friends of a larger public than any 2 ok of its class in recent 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


| Entered at the New York City Post-office as second class 
mail-matter.| 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of THE NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box No. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


794,New York. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first rage. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,350 copies. 
The Subscription List is always open to the inspection 
of advertisers. 


FOR SALE. ees 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


Situated six miles from Frankfort, Ky. 


Large central building with three rows of barracks, all 
brick and two stori+s high, with 123 acres of land. 
military school of fifty years’ standing. No better !o- 
cation in the country Can be had chea = Apply to 

F AYETTE HEWITT, nkfort, Ky. 


The Living rethod for Learning How to 
Think in German. 





By CHARLES F. Kroen, A.M., Professor of Languages in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
author, Hoboken, N. J. 


For sale by the 








E ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
| Smite 'GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEO. A. CASWELL, Principal. — 





CoLorapbo, Denver. 
vs ENVER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.— 
Wolf Hall for Girls. Jarvis Hall (Military) for 
Boys. Teachers graduates of best Eastern colleges. 
Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at- 
mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to ‘Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
OSEPH HH, SPERRY, ASSISTANT 
x Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 
year three ~— into his home. High lass school. Plea- 
sant home, rsonal care. 





ConneEcTiICcuT, Greenwich. 5 B 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th vear of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 


References required. 
J. A. Root, Principal. — 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375 Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
— gymnasium, boathouse, etc. Send for circu- 
Rev. H. L. EvERest, M. A., Rector. 


CONNEC TICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Fvepesstory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication. necessary 
CONNECTICUT, Norw 
WY § fo BAIRD S- "INSTIT UTE FOR 
Girls.—22d year. Primary, Intermediate, and Col- 
lege Preparat-ry courses. Music. Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will re~pen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY. 55TH YEAR.— 
CLASSICAL AND ACADEMIC COURSES. SPE- 
CIAL FEATURFS: Making the individual the basis of 
work; home influences; |. arning “how to study” of 
first importance; cultivation of ‘habits of observation 
and research; symmetrical development of physique. 
Ws. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
. School.—Nineteenth year opens Sees, 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 








District oF CoLumBiA, Washington, 1824 Jefferson PI. 

} TSS STERLING S SCHOOL FOR 
B Girls reopens Oct. 10. Kindergarten, Primary, 
and College Preparatory Courses, Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Six girls admitted into the family and 
given a liberal education, with the advantages of a cul- 
tivated home. 

Miss" CAROLINE M. STERLING, Principal. 





Iturnors, Chicago, 3715 Langley Avenue. 
HE CHICAGO PREPARATORY 
School fits for the best colleges. Day and Suaoding 
Pupils. Primary and Kindergarten Departments 
Rev. JOHN H. Parr, Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Upper Alton. 
l 7JESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ie 15th year. An old and thorough preparatory 
school, with graduates in Yale, Cornell, Princeton, and 
other colleges. Cadets prepared for college or for busi- 
ness. _Cireulars ‘sent on | application. | 








INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
I Physical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. 





KENTUCKY, Farmdale, near Frankfort. 

ENTOCK ¥ MILITARY INSTI. 

TUTE.—Located in probably the healthiest coun- 
try in the world. 48th session begins Sept. 11, 1893, 
and closes June 13, 1894. Address Col. D. F. Boyp, p, Supt. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
+g GIRLS. 
Founded se f poy’ S.N s Reetotee < ~ Virginia. 
214 EUTAW PLAC 
‘tase Druid Hill fo 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 
iv OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
English, French, and German School for Girls, 
1, will reopen Septem- 
Students 


Mrs, JuLIA R. TUTWILER, Principa 
ber 27. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 








n Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty second year. Summer address, Rar Harbor, Me. 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
F ae WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
ae School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
81st year begins September 21, 1893. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. : : 
T. TIMOTH Y’S English, French, and 
» German School reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 
ncipals: 


Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 





_MaryLanp, Embla P.O., near Baltimore. 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. — 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Pre 
pocotery School for Little Girls,conducted by the School 
isters of Notre Dame. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst (Suburbs). 
M*s x. G WILLIAMS S SELECT 

Family School for Girls. Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
Free access to Amherst College Collections in natural 
sciences and the fine arts; also to the libraries and 
class-room lectures. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, begins its 65th year September 14tb, offer 
ing enlarged o portunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address Miss Laura 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL.—i8 
miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. Strictly select 
Family School. $500 per year. Admits ages from 7 to 
15, inclusive. Special care and training to young boys. 
Fits for college, technology, and business. Send for cir- 
cular to M. C. MitcneLt, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
“MIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. | Special students rece ived. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlboro’ St. 
A, RS. QUINCY A. SHAW HAS DE- 
cided, owing to the constant withdrawal of the 
boys of the Upper Department of the School, to devote 
that department to the education of girls exclusively, 
and to promote no more boys into it in future. The 
same complete and ¢fficient equipment will be kept and 
the same standard maintained, and girls will be fitted 
for "any of tl the various colle ges | for women. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 

V/ R. HALES SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
L Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nology; preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and physical science. The latter 
plan forms a fine a for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 2 Circulars. ALBERT HALE. 


ISS CLAICE; Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 
MM, SSCLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 

School for Girls reopens October 8. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
—~ Church; President Walker, Institute Techno 
ogy. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 231 Marlborough St. 
j AISS WEEKSAND MISS LOUGEE’'S 
Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct, 8, 1893, 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. 
_Address | Miss S. c. ‘LouG@rE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 C ese) oe 
M TSS HELOISE E£. WE RS 


School for Girls opens Oct. 6. ni o vac Salas for 
house pupils. No student received without a personal 
interv1 lew. (¢ Circulars on applic ation; 

MASSACHUSETTS, Bost on. : . 

AISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Secrenee to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 18 Newbury St. 
19th. year opens Oct. 4, 189 13, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
RB: STON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens a 26, 1893. 

AMY MorRRIS HoMANS, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. x 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Fc ped TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EpMv ND H. BENNETT, L -L. -D. 


MASSACHUSI SETTS, ., Braintree. 


‘HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, seventeenth year, begins W ‘ajuda 
Sept. 13, 1893. Address J.B. SEWA 
South Braintree, Mass. 


"Massac HUSETTS, Cc ambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
ve . JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. Address until Sept. 15, 
Islesford, , Hane ock Co., , Maine. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
7” int oot UBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
ies). Advantages of Boston. Quiet of Cam 
<7 "tae of home. Small classes. Mr. ARTHUR 
GILMAN is Director 
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E:ducational. Liducational. Liducatioual. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. New Jersey, Mount Holly PENNsY&y asia, Bustleton, near Phila behee } 


Pept iee rd HOME SCHOOL.— 25 BOYS ] OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY.- Home| CT. LUKKS SCHOO! 3 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. y School for Boys of all ages. Prepares for College, S 
Allthe advantages of family life combined with best Scientific School, or bus ness. Catalocues 














mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac Rev. Jas. J. CoaLg, A.M. (Princeton), Prin A HIGH CLASS PRED ATA TORY SClios 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. — - ——— _— 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. NEW JERSEY, Princeton. , Illustrated Catalogus Cuaries H. Sr 
: “ “Ee Ty) PEP yey TOP 4 atalogu LAR 1 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. te ‘ RING . " “s Et ARA ae A ! F. B. Movttos 
/ y Pp » ,7 vB Ip Rh schootlopens sept. iY. nqulries may be addressec eri 
On DEK f O1N LP SCHOOL —PRE- to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
mr for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi J. B. Fine, Head-master. 2 . NNSY ’ vaua, Chambersburg 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele -— : : ai ) OLLEG# he 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor ol ie ry Havana. ; ; : WwW - escteshogor ‘of H Net Bhs 
life. F. B. Knapp, S.B. g ‘OOK {DEM Y FOR BOTH SEXES. : Pity mies "iS can . 
mous “um be an alley trains daily t 
MASSACHU SETTS, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. : rp ‘lassic a Scientific and Literary ¢ Hine a climate, avoiding bleak north, Classical, Sete fle and 
Szacw ICK INSTITUTE.—A select and | 4 At. A.C EE, END: | Spectal Courses. Music and Art. Large Music College 
» limited school for young men and boys. Prepares NE Ww YORK City, 438 West ivth Street. : and oe a — oy “+ nett *x ‘" ‘ . 
for college or business. Pupils are members of the CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— | ff : “ R aa amen’ diiaaaies 3 — RM. Rand , 
Principal's family, and receive personal care and atten ‘ Primary and Preparatory Classes nam, tan eb itl nes. ste mi heat Ken nastuni observa 
tion. Address _ ieee E. J. Van L JENNEP, Principal. 1 4 Roarding and Day School. Bem ee ee i. stenen heat, gyennesiem, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. a eee nnn an Colle ¥ Re repari — n } tant pupils during Christmas and Easter vacations 
WROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | eas a eee et. S. OM, | : 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also | The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; ; — 
Science, Art, and Music rhe Rev Willlam R. Huntington, D.D., New York City PENNSYLVANIA, Chester 
JAMES C. PARSONS, P rincipal. rhe Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College j YPENNSYLI i.\4 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. rhe Hon. Seth Low, LL-D., Columbia College lesre 2d vear begins Sept. 2 Civil Eng 
ARVARD PREPARA TOR Y SCHOOL New Yor« City, 6, 8, and 10 East Sad St Ey Chemisty RON Aree (AR Alte PREP AR 
" Pe) 2 at . t ate thie n cl silos ‘ 
for a few boys requiring especial personal direc THE REED SCHOOL. structors. Fine location. Ample ipmen Hest sa 
tion in their studies. For particulars, address Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident tation. Pure water Col. Chas liva Pres 
GEORGE L. STOWELL. Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster 
= : aan gremtincenen _ es 3 ding ¢ ay Se s. Courses clude all So ys ary ye 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newburyport. Boarding and Day School for Girl Cour include a 
5 Pe > 7) . war studies required at University entrance examinations } ) f (7) V ) 
I OME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN.— 30th vent begins October 3. — ; ; <*. ; me's \ Ries cdg tae , 
Children received at any time for home care and aus Wome > ukveualae Staae = - - ref! as! cSietamil Chama Waantaan annehionl 
instruction. Home fordelicate or motherless children. New York Cry, 9 University sy gee The meee“ i “a a a : 
Best of references. Address Miss Apa E. TOWLE. YJ EACHERS' COLLEGE, AFFILIA T- | *Roroush Instruction. Coe ee AS 
= nae > y ; bia College, offers, to both men . 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. ED with Colum ge, 
Par ric 7 _ on . . and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster County 
| IR. KNAPP'’S HOME SCHOOL FOR the degrees of A.B., A.M and PhD. —INDEN HALL SEMINAA 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. ALTER L. HERVEY, Prest oe . sig tore do whe 
> Dav sng | ph. ig a : # ” \ Moravian School! for Girls and Young W 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head —— — —" New YorK City, 120 Broadway 100th year begins Sept.13. Careful supervts 
= —_—«_ =  ° EW YORK LAW SCHOOL. ral course and rational | ay ae ye nakractee. 
Paes oo ea <3 > ss a oe “ Dwight method" of instruction. Degree of LL.B « nel - - 
DA M S AC ADEM } .—PRE PA RE a given after two years’ course; graduate course now PENNSYLVANIA. Germat ary 5 VW est 
Boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins | added. Tuition fee, $100. For Catalogues, etc., address ‘ bel pane hwekton 
September 21, 1893. Address GEORGE CHASE, Dean v } . ‘or 
W.R. TYLER, Master. . Ms ‘ . . 
New YorK C , 423 Madiso > ’ ir n D School t! . ‘ vest 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. H ‘ fe RSE S SC HOO ry Avenue by Brye ig an , Ma ee en ee eee coe 
AR. AND MRS. JOHN McDL Steal pm needle fais a ie ; minations are held in the school by an exa r fr 
School for Girls. F rly Mis H i’s eZ. Autumn term begins October 2. Thorough pre the College. School certificate admits to Vassa 
474 School for Girls. demer y Aliss Howarc paration for all Colleges. Summer address of Princi 6 
MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. pal—Cotuit, Mass. — Pr ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 
L gg: oo gl gee tee New York CIry, 32 and 34 East S7th St GORDON » ‘ : : 
sexes. Founded in 179% A arvar eeder for > ) . ryyowup De ay Sch for Voung La s 4 ‘ 
enerations. Managed upon ag University plan. Year ] TSS f EEBLESAN l MIS» 4 £8 Mi’. S| ruce Street. Most delightful locat : . 
vegins Sept. 5. «ie P ALMER, ty rine tipal. 4 SON'S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens INth year opens September sua ‘ 
Thursday, October 5, 1803. and College Preparatory 
Massac HUSETTS, ;, West Newton. - car Bote ar 08 aia “at? a 
WF 8l NEWTON ENGLISH AND New York City, 55 West 47th St an onc 
Classical School—Family and Day School. Both ] TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GLRLS PESNSYLVANIA. Philad A VOUS Wa . 
sexes. 41st year. College, Sctentific, and Business pre d Mrs. Saran H. EMERSON, Principal. A few "kKST WALA wa, y \ 
paration. Send for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays. boarding pupils taken. Reopens Oct. 4 ¢ . 
oy _ nary for\ La . vea ‘ 
ALLEN BROTHERS ~ 
PS ike New York City, 22 East 54th Street for giving a supertor etuca ‘ xta 
MASSACHU SETTS, Worcester. NI ORK ¥, #o Bast vita street. and Preparatory Depart nts also tn Music and A 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA-| DE MISSES GRINNELL'S Day School Mire Heseirrre Ket 


orG . ans Oct. 5 4 é » ediate 
DEMY begins 38th year Sept. 13. Classical, Scien for Girls re bt ns Oct. 5. Primary, Intermediate, 























‘ademic ’ x , Cinder on Oet. 10 PENNSYLVANTA. Philace : . 
tifle, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gs mnasium, | 4cademic, and Collegiate Depts. Kindergarten x _ : Ay my ba = a) Ber CK 
Athletics encouraged. Carefu Training. Home influ . " e ° 1th Set AL ‘ ats 4 : . 
ences. JOSEVH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. NEW YORK CITY, . 3 A, enox Ave., near 11vth St Engtish, French, and German Roa 
aes ~ Ma: HU ETTS, Ww rcestel ———————— Hf E M F i S S E LA d AN ws 2 % \ am tunes ladies reopens t * = } 
SSACHUSETTS, Worcester. French and English : Se Fc Resident pupils par 4 for College. Ample grounds for outd x 
HE HUME SCHOOL, —— — se. 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. New York, North Granville Puseet VANIA. Philadelphia, 1830 Pine St 
Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara- ‘EM .— Sp ‘lo fe r. freetuitn, nop t. $so0,- P iN rs © Bp . : . 
tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated circ ular. 000 b’ld’g, good board, send st’ mp, name Nat. 88th yr Ms Den yay ite : A Mee 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 2 
5 — New York, Saratoga Sprin Opens Sept. 2 Ss 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE VEMPLE GROLE. LADIES’ SEMI- 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien _s t nit ‘ F on oo = 4 wveeisl ee, ERMONT Burlingtor t 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. £ hary.—Superior facilities for the higher Sctences, ERMOS EPIS \ 
= . . I nilosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, wsthetic and “ : ‘ leat Wtieees 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. social culture. 38th year begins Sept. 20. Address é i a t — ys’ Boanting Schoo! ie ary 
, ’ , : > p. Ph_D.. Pres ertificate admits to most colleges ss) bus . 
] ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, | ______ Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pr Accommodates forty five boys. Catalogues 
A —A College Preparatory School of the highest : eS H. H. Ross, AM... Principa 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur <q NEN a BO ing. ss 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1893. 


The Week. 


THE latest canvass of the Senate shows 
a majority of at least twenty for repeal. 
This makes further delay in taking the 
vote more inexcusable than ever. It is 
absurd to stand on ceremony, out of de- 
ference for ‘‘ Senatorial courtesy,” with the 
little band of silver Senators who, in their 
capacity as ‘‘enemies of the public wel- 
fare,” are blocking the progress of re- 
peal. They have had their say many 
times over, and nobody cares to hear 
or read their dreary speeches again. The 
progress of events has settled their case, 
and the sooner they are made to realize 
this fact the better for them and for the 
country. They seem completely beyond 
the reach of public opinion, showing in 
this respect a denser insensibility than 
Peffer manifests, for he has had a foot or 
more cut from the length of his beard, 
and is in other ways bowing to public 
sentiment, as he is known to be opposed 
to delay by filibustering. He looms like a 
statesman and a sagacious patriot in com- 
parison with Stewart, Wolcott, Vest, 
Jones, and company. 





There will be no sorrow over the an- 
nouncement that the Governors of the 
three new States whose Legislatures failed 
to elect Senators at their regular sessions 
will not call special sessions for that pur 
pose, now that the Senate has refused to 
admit the appointees of the Executives. 
One Senator is quite as many as is de- 
served by straggling communities which 
had, as in the case of Wyoming, only 60,- 
705 people when the last census was taken. 
It would have been a fortunate thing if 
the Nevada Legislature had got into the 
same sort of a tangle, so that we might 
be spared the spectacle of two Senators 
representing a total population which 
reached only 45,761 in 1890, and is much 
less now, by reason of the closing of many 
mines. 





A Chicago professor, writing on the sil- 
ver situation in Colorado, quotes ‘‘a pro- 
minent student of finance” as saying: 
‘*T have never since slavery days seen our 
American press so unfair as it is now on 
this silver question.” We think we could 
make a shrewd guess as to tht personality 
of this prominent student of finance, who 
is pained at newspaper comments on bis 
views; but as to the charge of unfairness, 
we confess to being left bewildered. If it 
is unfair to invite the freest and fullest 
discussion, then indeed the press has been 
unfair in its treatment of the silver ques- 


tion. Certainly it would be hard to mention | 


thing, in fact, has been so pleasing to well 


The Nation. 


instructed editors as to give a silverite 
a chance to air his views in order to de 
molish them. To how many cranks editeri 
al advocates of sound money have given 


single feature of the education of the peo 
ple on the currency question has been | 
more striking than the detailed and 
patient examination of unsound views 


space it would be hard to reckon up. No 
| 


by those newspapers which have stool | 
for an honest and stable’ standard 
of value. Just here is where the shoe 
really pinches, we believe. The silverites 
have been driven to explain and expound 
their views more in detail than ever be 
fore, and to quit their vague and frothy 
declamation about the crime of demoneti 
zation and the robbery of the debtor 
class; and as their definite propositions 
have been shown to mean necessarily re 
pudiation of debts and a depreciated cur | 
rency, they have been led to rail at the 
process of discussion as ‘‘ unfair.” 


The Ways and Means Committee has 
done well in getting promptly at work 
and announcing that it will not give a 
longer time than until the 20th of Sep 
tember to hearings. Three weeks are 
quite as many as should be allowed for 
this purpose. We have had nothing but 
hearings on this question for almost a 
dozen years, first before the Taritf Com 
mission appointed under the Arthur Ad 
ministration, then before the Ways and 
Means Committee which framed the Mor 
rison Bill, next the committee which 
brought in the Mills Bill, and finally 
the committee which reported the Me 
Kinley Act. It would be an absolute 
waste of time now to give two or three 





months to a repetition of all this What | 
the country wants is action on the 


tariff question—not more big books of tes 
timony before a committee. The tariff is | 
to be revised,and it is to the interest of all | 
that the form which revision is to take 

at 
the business of the country may adapt 








should be Known as soon as may be, t! 


itself to whatever changes are to come 
It is to be hoped that the work may be 
pushed forward so rapidly that the bill 


may pass both branches of Congress and 
reach the President early in 1804. 


On the very day that the Committee on 
Ways and Means began tariff hearings, a 
large number of iron mills and textile 
This was most 


ill-advised action, and the Republicanism 


factories started up again 





another subject on which all sides have | 


been given so generous a hearing. No 





of any manufacturer guilty of it will be 
open to suspicion. Is the country to be 
given to understand that rails can be 
made and cars built and hosiery knitted 
and cloth woven with the preparations | 


for a new tariff going on ostentatiously at | 
Washington If such things can be, 





the Tribune's preaching vain 





then is the protectionist faith vain and 


If the mills 


were shutting down, as it solemniy as 


sured us a few weeks ago, solely on ac 
count of the vague talk about a new 


tariff, how can they take courage to start 
up again when the talk has passed into 
certainty with the appointment of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and its 
prompt buckling down to work On the 


} } 


Tribune theory, this should have destroyed 
the last shred of contidence, and shut up 
all the rest of the mills instead of opening 


the closed ones 


The Tribune is ominously silent on this 
aspect of the tariff hearings, but it ex 
tracts solid comfort out of the remarks of 
the Bermuda onion growers before the 
Committers Never Was there so complete 
and overpowering ¢ 
main articles of the protectionist creed 
namely, that all foreigners are filled with 
a burning desire to ‘‘dump 
this unhappy land, and that the foreign 
shipper pays the duty According to the 
Tribune's truthful figures, on one ship 
ment of 10.000 boxes of onions to New 


York, 16 cents freight was paid per 
. 


box, and a duty of 3S cents ! the 
onions were sold it an average price of 
0 cents a box If the Bermudans did 


hantiv asks the 


not pay the duty, t: 


Tribune, who did There is no telling 
what such people would mof pay Thev 
lost $400 on this shipment, reckoning in 


nothing but freight and duty, and count 


ing the onions themselves as a pure gift 
If that is the way they do business, we do 
not see why they would not pay any du 
ties demanded of them lt is net surpris 
ing that their experience gave a ‘shock 

to the Committee Such a determination 
to sell goods at a great loss is too rarely 
met wit not to startle he l \ ‘ 


Even protectionists, we should think, 


would be f 


glad if some extincuisher could 
be clapped down hard on the Ohio Wool 
Growers Association. That body was first 
dangerous, then became ludicrous, and is 
now nothing but a first-class nuisance. It 
was politically dangerous as long as it was 
able to keep both parties in Ohio on their 
knees, and when it drove the whole Re 
publican party into McKinleyism. But it 


was this very demonstration of its power 


that brought it into ridicule, for its boasted 
army of voters in Ohio turned out to be 
men in buckram, and the State was prac- 
tically lost to the Republicans. But here it 
is again, with as brassy a front as ever, 
passing resolutions against free wool asthe 

colossal political crime of the age,” and 
demanding ‘‘ full and adequate protection 
for the wool industry.” This means, of 
course, that such protection does not now 
exist, and that McKinley must do his 
work all over again. The real tariff dis- 
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turbers are the wool-growers, They want 
the whole thing done over again at their 
dictation. The present Republican game 
of declaring the McKinley tariff to be su- 
pernaturally perfect, and asserting that it 
would be sacrilegious to touch such a gift 
of heaven, does not fool the wool-growers 
for a moment. They know that they 
are getting the lowest prices for their 
wool ever known—practically as low, ac- 
cording to the Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
as would be the case under free trade; and 
what they want is a tariff which will ab- 
solutely shut out all foreign wool. This 
is to bring protection into contempt, and 
therefore we say that good protectionists 
ought to bend their wits to the task of 
squelching the Ohio wool-growers. 





Ex-Speaker Reed losesno opportunity to 
exalt the rules of his Congress, or to taunt 
the Democrats with wishing but not dar- 
ing to adopt them, but he does not seem 
able to rouse much enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject. even in his own party. The truth is, 
that the most dangerous and offensive p»rt 
of the Reed rules—the part that lodged 
autocratic power in the hands of the 
Speaker—was particularly distasteful all 
along to many R«publicans, who had too 
unpleasant an experience of the Speaker’s 
tyranny in the Fifty-first Congress to care 
to expose themselves to it again. Speaker 
Crisp did well to bring out the essential dif- 
ferences between the Reed rules and those 
proposed for the present Congress. The 
roll-call, not the Speaker's count, is to de- 
termine the presence of a quorum, and it 
is the majority of the House, acting 
through the Committee on Rules, and not 
the occupant of the chair, that is to de- 
cide when debate and motions become 
merely dilatory and obstructive and must 
give way toa vote. The matter of closure 
was correctly put by Mr. Gladstone the 
other day when he said it was an evil, but 
an evil that might become necessary to 
prevent a greater one—the deadlocking of 
the legislative body. Closure is not to have 
the first place, but is to be kept in reserve 
in the backg ound The thing to put in 
front is freedom of debate, and the thing 
to emphasize is ample discussion. This is 
done, we believe, by the propos d rules of 
Congress, at the same time that an effec 
tive provision is made for protecting the 
majority against wanton filibustering. 





The $100,000,000 of surplus that Mr. 
Cleveland left in the Treasury in 1889 
has disappeared, and in the meantime 
there has been an addition to the pen- 
sion rolls of $50,000 000 and a loss of 
revenue from the repeal of sugar du- 
ties of $50,000,000. On the top of this 
comes the silver panic, which affects the 
public revenues in the same way that it 
affects private revenues. The Govern- 


ment is one among many corporations 
carrying on business, and it must take 
pot-luck with the rest. The Government 











is finding out, as other solvent debtors do, 
that what it owes is payable at the rate of 
one hundred cents per dollar, while its in- 
come is reduced to seventy five cents per 
dollar or less, There is a possible deficit 
of $100,000,000 in sight for the fiscal year 
ending next June, and an almost certain 
one of $50,000,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is now meeting the deficit out 
of the greenback-redemption fund, the 
$100,000,000 gold reserve. The ‘working 
balance” of the Treasury, the amount 
which ought to be on hand at all times, 
over and above the greenback-redemption 
fund, has disappeared altog-ther, or con 

sists only of unavailable subsidiary silver. 
The public may infer that the sinking of 
the gold reserve from day to day represents 
the total deficit, but it doesnot. It repre- 
sents that portion of the deficit which can- 
not be stav: d off. There are some bills that 
must be paid, there are others that can be 
postponed. The art of postponing was in- 
troduced by Secretary Foster. It cannot 
be discontinued by Secretary Carlisle until 
his working balance of $30,000,000 is re- 
stored. 





The condition of the United States Trea- 
sury is certainly such as to require atten- 
tion, but there seems to be some danger 
that an exaggerated impression may be 
created as to its prospects. It is true that 
a great falling off in revenue has taken 
place—nearly $13 000,000 during the last 
two months—while the expenditures have 
increased $5,000, 000during the same period. 
But it does not follow that these decreases 
or increases will continue, at least at any- 
thing Jike the same rate. The full details 
as to the increased expenditure have not 
been furnished us, but it seems that the 
disbursements for the army, for the navy, 
and for the Indians have all been ma- 
terially larger than last year. These 
large disbursements are by no means 
of the most imperative character, and 
it is certainly to be expected that some- 
thing will be done at such a time as this 
to prevent our expenses from increasing 
at the rate of $30,000,000 a year. Weare 
not without hope of seeing a considerable 
saving from the revision of the pension 
list. On the other hand, it is altogether 
improbable that the revenue will continue 
to show any such falling off as of late. 
The internal revenue will suddenly start 
up as soon as the wheels of business are 
cleared of the currency entanglement, 
and as to the customs revenue, it seems 
to be forgotten that we have been im- 
porting more than $40,000,000 of gold this 
summer. 





We would call attention also to the 
fact that while the revenue of the Gov- 
ernment from customs has greatly de- 
clined, the decline in the amount of 
imports has been by no means in cor- 
responding degree. Thus the imports at 
New York for the last week reported 
were valued at $8,541,000, against $9, 306, - 











000 for the corresponding week of last year, 
$8, 792.066 in 1891, and $7,550,000 in 1890. 
There is nothing very startling about 
these figures. The decrease in customs 
revenue is explained if we turn to the 
figures showing the amounts of goods 
entered for warehouse and for consump- 
tion, and the amounts withdrawn from 
warehouse. There we find that in the week 
referred to there were, in 1892, goods to the 
value of $2,243 000 entered for consump- 
tion, while in 1893 the value of such 
goods was but $1,147,000. The figures for 
withdrawals from warehouse are respec- 
tively $613,000 and $576,000, making the 
totals marketed $2,857,000 and $1,723,000. 
But if we look at the value of imports en- 
tered for warehouse, we find that in 1892 
it was but $496,000, while this year it is 
$1,055,000. Here is to be found the ex- 
planation of the sudden and extreme 
falling off of customs revenue, and the 
reason for expecting that it will be, to 
the present extent at least, temporary. 





Mr. Worthington Ford, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, has sent a letter to Secre- 
tary Carlisle giving his final views and esti- 
mates upon the tremendous mistake made 
in the compilation of the trade balance 
of the fiscal year 1893. He finds the true 
balance to be approximately as follows: 


Imports of merchandise........... $866.460,922 
Exports of merchandise........... 847,665, 194 





Excess of imports....... ...see $18,735,728 


The original compilation made the im- 
ports $941,400,922 and the excess of im- 
ports $93,735,728. This startling blunder 
came about in the following manner. 
In January, 1892, an importing firm of 
Philadelphia complained to the Depart- 
ment of State that the American Con- 
sul at Messina charged one dollar for 
a currency certificate to accompany an 
invoice of olive oil, and asked why it 
was necessary to require a currency cer- 
tificate on invoices of commodities im- 
ported into the United States free of duty 
or under a specific duty. The question, 
upon its face a reasonable one, was re- 
ferred to the Treasury, and under date 
January 23, 1892, Mr. Spaulding, the 
Ac'ing S cretary, wrote to the State 
Department suggesting that consular 
certificates showing the gold value 
of the currency in which the _ in- 
voices are made out be dispensed with 
in all cases where the value of the cur- 
rency did not affect the dutiable value of 
the merchandise. The State Department 
concurred; the consuls abroad were so 
notified, but the Bureau of Statistics at 
home was not notified, although one con- 
sul, Mr. Charles Heath, wrote to the State 
Department from Catania, Italy, in April, 
1892, that the effect would be to deprive 
us of any accurate knowledge of the 
value of our imports, No notice was 
taken of Mr. Heath's warning, and the 
result is what we have seen—a mistake of 
certainly $75,000,000 and probably more 
in our trade returns for a single year. 
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One of the most encouraging signs of 
the times is the small amount withdrawn 
from the savings banks under the thirty- 
day rule, It will be remembered that most 
of the city savings banks put in force 
their requirement of such notice on the 
3ist of July. The withdrawals up to Sep- 
tember ist have been quite insignificant, 
and the judgmént of the bank ofli- 
cers is that relatively few more will 
be made. The immediate cause of this 
light demand is plain enough. First of 
all, the panic is over, and has been over 
fornearly amonth. The nervous, unrea- 
sonable apprehension which encourages 
the locking up of savings funds is a mat- 
ter of the past. For the shrewder class of 
depositors, who wished their money for 


the profit it promised—and this class has | 


been astonishingly numerous during the 
recent panic—the oppurtunity forsuch use 
of currency has grown decidedly less in- 
viting. The stock market no longer stands 
at panic prices; the premium on cur- 
rency has quite vanished. It is doubt- 
ful if the average cool-headed savings- 
bank depositor could do better now, 
in the investment line, than to leave his 
money where it is. Not least important 
of all, Congress is moving steadily to- 
wards harmonious legislation under which 
a sound and honest standard of value 
shall be guaranteed. The savings-bank 
depositors, collectively, are among the 
largest lenders of money in the country, 
and they can trust their money to the 
loan market now with full assurance that 
it will be honestly repaid. 


A powerful argument for the establish 
ment of trade schools on the Auchmuty 
plan is supplied in some advance figures 
from the forthcoming census which the 
Century publishes this month. They have 
been collected by the Rev. Frederick H. 
Wines, who has charge of the statistics of 
pauperism and crime in the census, and 
their accuracy cannot be questioned. They 
show that out of a total of 52,894 white 
male prisoners in all the prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, and reformatory institutions in the 





United States in 1890, no less than 38.156 | 


were native born; that of 20,101 of these | 


native born, both parents were native, of 


2,729 of them one parent was native, of | 


3,560 of them the nativity of one or both 
parents was unknown, of 11,766 both pa- 


‘The 


| 
nearly three-fourths of all these prisoners 
Were between the ages of twenty and |} 
forty, the average age being less ii 
| 
' 
| 


Nation. 


thirty-two years. 


For the proper background to bring out 
in its true proportions Mr. Gladstone’s | 
triumph on Friday in passing the Home 
Rule Bill, we must look back to 1886. On 
June 8 of that year his first bill was 
thrown out by a majority of thirty, and 
the appeal to the country left him in a mi 
nority by more than one hundred votes 


Many causes have contributed to bring 
about the historic victory which now has 
crowned his determined fight of seven 
years against tremendous odds. Some of 
up in his fascinat 

personality, and 
some in the general advance of Liberal 
ideas in England. 
undoubtedly the perception by the Eng- 
lish people of the truth which Mr. Glad 
stone has made the burden of speech after 


them are wrapped 


ing and impressive 


speech—the truth, namely, that coercion 
always demonstrates its own failure, and 
that the only remedy left open is in the 
way of conciliation and yielding to the 
national aspirations of the Irish. That 
remedy may not prove successful, but if 
it dors not, then there is no pes-iblity of 
any other, and the whole problem of gov 


| erning Ireland must be given up as in 
g g I 


soluble. 


We referred recently to the discredita 
ble attempts of some of the so-called Con- 
servative party in England to attract vot 
ers. An instance in point has just ben 
reported in the London Times. The Secre 
tary of the ‘‘ Central Unemployed Organi 
zation Committee” requested Mr. Glad 
stone to receive a deputation of men out 
of work ‘‘ who were anxious to lay before 
him definite and practical proposals for the 
solution of the unemployed question” Mr 
Gladstone courteously answered that he 
would not be able to receive the deputa- 
tion, but that he would be happy to con- 


But the main cause is | 


are: 


criticised a bill introduced into Parliament 
at the instance of the London County 
Council on account of its failure to pro 
vide compensation for owners of property 
damaged by the contemplated public im 
provement. It is true that the bill makes 
no specific provision for such cases, but 
it is now pointed out by the Parliamen 
tary Committee of the Council that the 
omission is apparent and not real. Ther 
appears to be a general statute providit 
that every person whose 
juriously atfected by any 


shall receive compensation, and this gene 
ral statute is recognized by the billin ques 
tion. The only argument, therefore, which 
the opponents of this measure are still 
able to advance is, that the principle of 
} 


ASSeSSINY GaNifges and Dene its should be 
established by a general act applicat le to 
and not be limited to 


the whole country 


this particular instance. Upon this ground 


the House of Lords rejected the bill, but 


las the House of Commons seems deter 


) Germany 


sider ‘‘the definite and practical propo- | 


1 


Of course this settled that qu 
tion, as the last thing to be expected from 


sals.”” ies 
the ‘‘unemployed” is anything definite and 
practical Butthe application to Mr. Cham 
berlain drew out the answer of a genuine 


| demagogue. With the representation that 


rents were foreign born. Only 13,869 of the | 


52,894 prisoners were foreign born. 
to say, nearly thre+-fourths of a!l the con- 


That is | 


victed male criminals in the United States | 


are born in thiscountry, more than half of 
them of American parents, and only a lit- 
tle more than one-fourth are foreign born. 
It also appears from Mr. Wines’s statistics 
as to the occupations of these 52,894 pris- 
oners at the time of conviction, that 31,426 
of them had no trade whatever, and that 
23,144 of those without trade were native 
born. In other words, three-fifths of 
those who became criminals through lack 
of occupation Americans. Mr 
Wines’s figures show furthermore that 


were 


while 100,000 workingmen in London 


were unable, through no fault of their 
own, to obtain employment, no other 
matter than this should obtain the at- 
tention of Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed his agreement. He declared 
that it was scandalous that ‘‘the time of 
Parliament should be wholly wasted over 
this miserable Irish controversy to the ne 
glect of the real interests of the working 
classes.” Of course he added that the 
blame for this lay wholly with the Giad- 


stonians 


y , tine reeantivc : ' | 
In commenting recently upon the prin 


‘betterment’ in England, we 


mined to enact it, there is little doubt 


that the Lords will vield and allow a re 
form to be established to wl the only 
objection is that it is not sufticiently ex 
tensive It was with just s bj ns 
as this that Lord Eldon used to | k at 
tempts to improve the administration of 


justice 


The two-years’ service clause of the new 
German Army Bill aprears ¢ 
aroused considerable jealous attention in 
France. Just before the Parliament was 
dissolved, a Deputy moved that the men 
who were to enter upon their third vear’s 
service next November be allowed to go 
home, to the great sdvantage of French 
agriculture, to the saving of $4 G00 000 on 
the army budget, and tothe establishment 
of the principle of two-vears service ‘‘ asin 


‘) TY? t v)} 


success, and was not, in fact, seri 


had ne chance of 


cussed vetit greatly stirred ipsome ot the 
writers on military topics) Thev hastened 


to point out that the German Army 
Biull makes two vears only the average 
term of service, the cavalry and artillery 
being held to the three vears’ period, the 
infantry boing ordinarily obliged to serve 
no more than two years, while the sa 


nitary corps and some oth auxiliary 
branches of the service get off with much 
less time. Further, over and above all 
these details, there is the provision that 
‘‘the Emperor may at any time order the 
further service of the men whose return 
home is due This is the two years’ ser- 


vice ‘‘as in Germany. Moreover, a 


glance at the figures of the recruits 


of the past three years in France and 
in Germany will show that if France 
were to crop to the two years’ plan, she 
would have an active army of 365,000, as 
against one in Germany of 528,000. This, 
of course, would never do, and there is no 
likelihood that, in either country, agri- 
culture will be giv: 

hands it needs, or that the army expenses 


will be cut down 
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THE SILVER DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
SENATOR SHERMAN ’S speech a week ago was 
intended to aid in securing the early re- 
peal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman Act. All that he said, 
we may be sure, was said with that endin 
view, and all that he left unsaid was 
equally intended to have the same effect. 
The speech will have the intended effect 
without doubt. The Ohio Senator dealt 
the silverites some staggering blows, from 
which they will not recover. He knocked 
all the remaining breath out of the lie that 
the silver-d monetizing act of 1873 was 
passed by stealth and fraud. He showed 
up Senator Stewart of Nevada as a cham- 
pion of the gold standard in 1874, a year 
after the passage cf the silver-demonetizing 
act. He proved that the Sherman Act, as 
it is called, is a better, or less harmful, act 
than the one which it superseded, He com- 
mended the President for his course in 
urging the repeal of th» act, and declared 
his purpose to sustain him in that particu- 
lar. Finally, he adverted to the necessity 
of strengthening the gold reserve and 
meeting a temporary deficit in the public 
revenues by an issue of bonds, saying that 
the Administration ought to have that 
authority, and that it had never been 
withheld from any administration under 
a like emergency. All this and much more 
of sound teaching did Mr. Sherman offer, 
with the authority of a real master, for all 
which he has our best thanks. There were 
some points in his speech, however, which 
were of a strictly partisan type, such as 
his animadversions upon the expected 
tariff changes. These must be discounted 
in the same way, if not to the same de- 
gree, as Mr. Voorhees’s partisan harangue, 
We regret that Mr. Sherman’s statesman- 
ship did not this time take a loftier flight, 
but we have learned to be satisfied with 
something less. 

The Senator maintained that the pre- 
sent financial stringency was not due to 
the so-called Sherman Act, but rather 
to the Baring crisis of 1890, to the recent 
Australian crisis, and to the preparations 
of Austria-Hungary to resume specie pay- 
ments on the gold standard. If it could 
be said that the act bearing Mr. Sher- 
man’s name had brought on a financial 
panic, that would, of itself, be a bad epi- 
tap, although undeserved. We do not 
wonder that he takes some pains to re 
move the imputation. It was the whole 
course of silver legislation and silver luna- 
cy, beginning in 1878, that chiefly brought 
on the present panic—not the Act of 1890 
in particular. If the Bland- Allison Act had 
not preceded the Sherman Act, the latter 
might have run on for several years with- 
out bringing us in sight of the silver stan- 
dard. But it is certain, and has been cer- 
tain from the beginning, that whenever 
the public should see or should strong- 
ly apprehend the advent of the silver 
standard, there would be a_ sudden 
clutching of money, a sudden withdrawal 
of investments, and a sudden and sullen 
determination on the part of the holders 





of money not to let it go until they could 
know what kind of pay they would get 
for it. This has been the talk of financ ers 
ever since the passage of the Bland-Allison 
Act. Something very like this was fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Sherman himself in his 
great speech of last year in the Senate, 
when he expressed his readiness to vote 
for the repeal of the act of 1890. 

So many jokes were cracked by Senator 
Vance on Friday that it is hard to say 
what part of his speech was intended to be 
taken seriously. We presume, however, 
that that portion which repeats the oft 
told tale about diminishing the debt-pay- 
ing money of the world is so intended. 
We presume so because we find it in an- 
other Populist discourse the same day— 
that of Gov. Tillman of South Carolina, 
who says in the Columbia State: 


“They [the capitalists] are now fighting to 
reduce the metallic currency by one-half by 
making a gold standard. It’s the most gigan- 
tic scheme of robbery ever attempted, and the 
people ought to rise in their might and put a 
stop to it, hanging some of the men who are 
causing it all, if it is necessary. They destroy 
the debt-paying power of one-half the coin for 
the benefit of the debt-holders, bondholders, 
and capitalists, and then tell the bankrupt 
people who contracted these obligations under 
the bimetallic standard that this country is 
— to as good money as any other coun- 

We like Tillman’s way of putting it 
better than Vance’s, because it is more 
direct, more sententious, and more in 
downright earnest. This debt-paying ar- 
gument is the last ditch of the silverites, 
They have been driven from one _ po- 
sition after another till they have 
taken their final stand here’ But not 
one of them has ever told us how he 
proposes to keep the two metals in 
concurrent circulation. Unless we can 
have them both in use as money at the 
same time under the conditions of free 
coinage, we cannot achieve the end which 
Vance and Tillman are aiming at. If we 
are to have gold to-day and silver to mor- 
row, and gold again next week and silver 
the following week, the debt-paying basis 
is not broadened in the least—it is only 
changed. In other words, we have no 
greater breadth of debt-paying basis un- 
der the Vance-Tillman plan, but we do 
have more frequent fluctuations. Un- 
til Mr. Vance can show a practicable 
method for putting bimetallism in force 
and keeping his basis from sliding, the 
fewer jokes he cracks on the subject the 
better for his reputation as a humorist. 
Under any arrangement possibie for this 
country alone, bimetallism would be like 
the movable sidewalk at the World's 
Fair, and no business man would know 
where his next step would carry or where 
it would land him. 

Senator Vance ventured the prediction 
that the passage of the Repeal Bill would 
cause an immediate fallin the price of sil- 
ver at least equal to that which followed 
the action of the India Council. This is 
rather risky prophesying. The price of sil- 
ver bullion fell 19 cents per ounce after 
the closing of the Indian mints, and re- 





covered 1215 cents before the London pes- 
simists had fairly put their forecasts upon 
record. The reason for the recovery was 
that it was suddenly discovered that some- 
body, after all, had uses for the metal. 
Even since the closing of the Bombay and 
Calcutta mints nearly $6,000,000 worth of 
silver has been shipped to India, and a fur- 
ther imm:nse amount to China. The In- 
dian imports have puzzled London in the 
extreme; yet they were, after all, in- 
telligible enough. Indian natives have 
for centuries used silver in its bullion 
form to store their wealth and make 
their personal adornments, much as the 
English aristocracy used to put their for- 
tunes into gold and silver plate, or as the 
veteran archer in ‘Quentin Durward’ used 
to twist a link or two out of his gold chain 
to pay his tavern reckoning. It would be 
difficult to give any other explanation for 
the continued heavy silver exports from 
London. The habits of a nation, fixed by 
the practice of centuries, will hardly 
change at the passage of a single statute. 
Not only is this heavy Oriental demand 
certain to continue, but at the present 
lower price the use of silver in the arts will 
undoubtedly expand. Meanwhile the poor- 
er mines will close and the better mines 
will reduce expenses. Whether the end 
of this wil! or will not be a further fall 
in silver, Senator Vance is as little able to 
predict as any other watcher of the mar- 
ket. The price is at least holding just 
now extremely strong under the general 
expectation of the Silver Purchase Law's 
repeal. 





MORE PARTICULARS OF THE BERING 
SEA DECISION. 

THE text of the Paris judgment, and of 
the extra-judicial advice contained in the 
afterpart, presents important elements not 
included in the reports transmitted by 
cable. These reports led to inexact in- 
ferences in regard to the time and areas of 
exclusion. No American or Briton can 
pursue, capture, or kill fur-seals, at any 
time or in any manner, within a zone of 
sixty miles around our islands, including 
the usual marine les gue, nor, 

‘from the Ist of May to the 31st of July, both 
inclusive, on the high sea in that part of the 
Pacific Ocean inclusive of the Bering Sea which 
is situated to the north of the 35th degree of 
north latitude and eastward of the 180th degree 
of longitude from Greenwich till it strikes the 
water boundary described in Article I. of the 
Treaty of 1867 between the United States and 
Russia, and following that line up to Bering 
Straits.” 

The area last described is larger than 
either Government had contemplated. 
Bering Sea is divided in the middle, and 
the exclusion extends over three degrees 
south of San Francisco. Under the award, 
the ‘‘ regulations” can be modified or akol- 
ished by the two Governments, and it is 
adjudged that they ‘‘shall be submitted 
every tive years to a new examination, so 
as to enable both interested Governments 
to consider whether, in the light of past 
experience, there is occasion for any modi- 
fication thereof.” 
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There is no allusion to damages for ab- 
stention during the pend-ncy of the arbi 
tration. It is understood that both sides 
withdrew all claims under that head. 
Toe findings of facts in regard to the seiz- 
ures were agreed to in advance by the 
opposing parties and adopted in the award, 
leaving the sum to be paid by us as da- 
mages to be hereafter arranged. At the 
end of the judgment, the Tribunal made 
very significant declarations which bear 
on the need of better management of our 
own Pribyloff Islands. 

The treaty authorized ‘‘ regulations” to 
be made for Bering Sea outside our terri- 
torial limits if the Tribunal cam» to the 
conclusion that Mr Blaine’s contentions for 
our right to seize foreign vessels in that sea 
outside those limits was unfounded. Over 
our islands and their territorial waters our 
juri-diction was and is complete. The Tri 
bunal could not, under any circumstances, 
prescribe ‘‘regulations” there. But the 
end sought was comprehensive preserva- 
tion of the fur seal, and the Tribunal evi- 
dently felt that ‘‘regulations” were needed 
on our islands as well as in the open sea, 
in order that parity of interests might 
be submitted to parity of rules. All the 
more was that needed after we had 
told the Tribunal that our property 
right in all seals on our islands was so 
absolute that we rightfully could, if we 
saw fit, destroy all the seals found on our 
islands, and so destroy the whole Priby- 
loff fur-seal herd and industry. Therefore 
the Tribunal gave the following very sig- 
nificant advice respecting our manage 
ment of our islands if we wish all nations 
to codperate outside of our exclusive do- 
minion: 

*“‘(1.) The arbitrators declare that the con- 
current regulations as determined upon by the 
Tribunal of Arbitration by virtue of Article 
VII. of the Treaty of the 29th of February, 
1892, being applicable to the high sea only, 
should, in their opinion, be ee by 
other regulations applicable within the limits 
of the sovereignty of each of the two Powers 
interested and to be settled by their common 
agreement, 

‘*(2.) In view of the critical condition to 
which it appears certain that the race of fur- 
seals is now reduced in consequence of circum- 
stances not fully known, the arbitrators think 
fit to recommend both Governments to come 
to an understanding in order to prohibit 
any killing of fur-seals, either on land or at 
sea, for a period of two or three years, or at 
least one year, subject to such exceptions as 
the two Governments might think proper to 
admit of. Such a measure might be recurred 
to at occasional intervals if found beneficial. 

‘* 3.) The arbitrators declare, moreover, 
that, in their opinion, the carrying out of the 
regulations determined upon by the Tribunal 
of Arbitration should be assured by a system 
of stipulations and measures to be enacted by 
the two Powers, and that the Tribunal must in 
consequence leave it to the two Powers to de- 
cide upon the means for giving effect to the 
regulations determined upon by it.” 





If we refuse to follow these suggestions, 
to put a curb on the rapacity and brutality 
of the lessee of our islands as exhibited at 
Paris, and if the other Governments de- 
cline to give their adhesion to the ‘‘ regu- 
lations ” made by the Tribunal, then ves- 
sels under the flag of any of those Govern 
ments may kill seals in the places and | 
vast areas from which the two treaty Gov- 





ernments have excluded themselves. No 
thing will, in that event, be left tothe two 
Governments but to tear up the ‘‘regul.- 
tions.” 

There will be some curiosity to know 
why the American members of the 
Tribunal dissented from the ‘‘regula 
tions,” if they will confine their exposi 
tions to that. But the country has no 
longer any interest in further vindication, 
by Senator Morgan or Justice Harlan, of 
Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘eloquent diplomacy ’'— 
that is the correct phrase, we be 
lieve—nor in the Blaine-Phelps Tracy 
law of wonderland expounded at Paris 
—its ‘‘Book of Nature’; its heresies by 
Putfendorf; its fur-seal ‘‘ husbandry”; its 
false analogies between fur-seals and such 
domestic animals as sheep and oxen; its 
limitations of property to the usufruct: 
its title to wild animals derived from 
the law of nature or nations, instead of 
municipal law ;its right of England, grow 
ing out of the defence of a free swimming 
fish or wild animal, to visit, search, and 
seize our vessels on the high seas in time 
of peace as in time of war; its expanding 
our municipal law into a sort of omnipo 
tent, self-defensive international regula 
tion made by ourselves and enforceable by 
ourselves on the open ocean; and its viola 
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well nigh as fairly in the race of life as 
the child of the average citizen In the 
same strain Mr. Round expresses his con 


viction that crime is not a disease, and 
that the criminal is not insane and irre 
sponsible. His experience is that most 
men guilty of crime offend wilfully, and 
are quite capable of living honest lives if 
they choose. Exception will be taken to 
his conclusions, but he brings out a truth 
which has been disregarded by a certain 
class of theorists. 

In a sense, however, society 1s responsi 
ble for the criminal It is responsible 
where the administration of justice 14 so 
lax and so corrupt as to make those 
tempted to commit crime think that 
they can escape punishment It is no 
torious, especially in the city of New 
York, that political influence is) sutti 
cient to provent the arrest of a cer 

a F 


tain class of otfenders, and that, even 
if arrested, these offenders will never be 


brought to trial Even if brought to 


| trial, the chanc+s of acquittal are many 


fand the delays are long ALL these 


tion of that freedom of the seas to vindicate | 


which we waged a foreign war in 1812 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CRIMINALS 


Mr Rowunp, the Secretary of the National 
Prison Association, contributes an article 


things indirectly encourage crime, mak 
ing its punishment uncertain, and thus 
diminishing the fear of punishment 


As to the character of the punishment 


the administration of justice and 

its the ry is again at fault \s Mr 
Round says, the severest punishment for 
the criminal is to be oblyg «di to earn his 


living hke an honest man, and the most 


| dreaded term is the sentence for such a 


to the September Forum, in which he 
maintains rather old-fashioned notions | 
| have been turned over to politicians 


concerning the responsibility of crimi 
nals. So much has been said in recent 
years about the influence of heredity and 
the effect of environment, that it has 
really become somewhat doubtful whether 


* 


period as shall effect his reformation. Our 
laws make suitable provision both for the 
nature and for the term of punishment 
but they are not carried out. The prisons 


and their followers. and thew have 


punishment should not be inflicted upon a | 


criminal’s grandfather rather than upon 
himself, and an impression has come to 
prevail in some philanthropical circles that 
almost the only real malefactor is society 

Mr. Round will have none of this mischiey 

ous nonsense. So far as physical degene 
racy is concerned, he states that his 
examination of a thousand prison: rs 
showed that one-fourth of them had not 


| only a fine, but an exceptionally fine 


physical basis of life and strength, the 
other three-quarters falling only a little 
below the average of ordinary humanity 
His investigation as to heredity is not yet 
complete, but the 700 cases so far examin 
ed show that there is nosuch transmission 
of moral qualities as has been claimed, 
except through physical conditions, That 
is, neither vice nor virtue is inherited, 
although the feeble or robust condition 
of ancestors may produce in the de 
scendant a constitution favorable to evil 
or good habits respectively. ‘‘ Physical 
conditions likely to promote criminali 
ty aside,” he says, ‘‘I believe that 


the child of the thief, apart from his | 


environment and possible training, starts 


failed, from either hostility or incapacity, 
toapply the graded system ordained by 
the Act of 1889. whil+ our judges have 
pronounced the in’eterminate sentence 
in hardly a score of cases. Mr. Round 
emphatically declares, and we fear with 
only too much truth, that the prisons of 
New Yerk ‘tare run solely to make poli 
tical capital for the dominant party, they 
are run in fear of the labor element, they 
are run to make places for ‘low-down 
politicians and rewards for political lead 
ers” We have no disposition to mini 
mize the guilt of crime; but if crime in 
creases under such conditions, it is not 
just to throw all the blame upon the 
criminal classes 

It is true that in the Elmira R: forma- 
ory we have a penal institution consti- 
tuted snd conducted upon the most sci: n- 


tific principles The whole theory of the 


| school—for it is really a school—is that 


the criminal is responsible. From the 
beginning of the course to the end of 
it the aim is to furnish the strongest 
incentives to correct conduct and the 
greatest deterrents from evil ways. The 
physical training is intended to lay a 
basis for moral character, the healthy man 
being more responsive to healthy motives. 
As a result, the average detention of the 
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inmates before they are released on pa- 
role is only twenty-two months, the 
indeterminate sentence thus cleaving 
only to the worst cases. Of those pa- 
roled during the year 1892 less than 
6 per cent. were returned to the Re- 
formatory, while the number probably 
relapsing into criminal ways was about 11 


per cent. In this instance society may be 
said todo its duty by the criminal. Un 
der the management of Mr. Brock- 


way this Reformatory has come to be 
regarded as a model not only in this 
country but abroad, and it is constant- 
ly visited by the most distinguished pe- 
nologists of every land, who testify, af- 
ter careful inspection, unanimously to its 
perfection. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the institution has so far been exempt- 
ed from political control, but there are indi- 
cations that the sight of so much patronage 
politically unavailable has become intole- 
rable to our rulers. Should they succeed 
in bringing the E!mira Reformatory down 
to the level of our other prisons, it would 
be a sad day for this State, and in the tru- 
est sense a sad day for the criminal classes 
themselves. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION--VI. 


FINE ARTS: THE BRITISH AND THE NON-FRENCH 
CONTINENTAL SECTIONS, 
CuicaGo, July, 1893. 

THE galleries of the British Section have a 
lifeless look, and a few good pictures are not 
enough really to break the monotonous succes- 
sion of story-telling genres, bad portraits, clas- 
sical subjects treated in a literary way, weak 
landscapes and marines that fill the walls. 
The English painters are almost the only ones 
represented, scarcely any of the Scotchmen 
who at Glasgow and Edinburgh of late years 
have been showing something like real live work 
having pictures here. The English painters in 
general seem to think of something else than 
painting, and art as they understand it seems 
to be considered as a means of instruction, 
like a child’s history-book, or a pretty way to 
point a moral. Some of the younger men, 
such as Stanhope Forbes, Frank Brangwyn, 
Arthur Hacker, William Stott, Adrian Stokes, 
George Clausen, Edward Stott, W. H. Bartlett, 
and Frank Bramley, show that they know 
what the art of painting means, and of course 
among the work of the artists of more long- 
standing reputation a thoroughly good picture 
is to be found here and there. But the average 
of technical achievement is low, the literary 
and moral conception of art is generally preva- 
lent, and eccentricity crops out in a good 
many places as a cloak for weakness. There 
are ix canvases by Mr. Watts, at least one of 
which, ‘‘ Portrait of Walter Crane,” is a fine 
work, whatever may be thought of the others. 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s ** Portrait of Capt. 
Burton,” which has made the round of inter- 
national exhibitions, is as good a piece of 
character study and as well modelled a head as 
any one could wish to see, and his ‘‘ Garden of 
the Hesperides” possesses qualities of color 
anda distinguished beauty of composition that 
make it far superior to his other works here. 
Three good portraits by the late Frank Holl, 
the same number by J. J. Shannon, and Alma- 
Tadema’s scholarly-looking pictures of Greece 
and Rome, bear comparison with the work of 
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the French and the Americans. Prof. Herko- 
mer’s ‘* The Last Muster” is made to doservice 
again, and two portraits of women by him, 
though dry in facture, are notable for their 
dignity of presence. When Mr. Moore’s vigor- 
ously painted marines, Mr. Bramley’s excellent 
out-door picture, ‘ For of Such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” Mr. S. Melton Fisher’s ‘‘ A Sum- 
mer Night,” Mr. Stokes’s ‘‘ The Setting Sun,” 
Mr. W. Reynolds Stephens’s decorative ‘‘ Sum- 
mer,” and landscapes by Messrs. Davis, King, 
Hague, and Leader, have been mentioned, there 
remains but little that need take our attention. 
One picture, however, ‘‘ Forging the Anchor,” 
by Stanhope A. Forbes, is so good technically 
that one wonders how it can be the work of an 
English painter. The color scheme deals with 
only blacks and grays and the reddish glow 
from the:hot iron at the forge, but it is har- 
moniously and forcibly managed; the drawing 
of the numerous figures is good, and there are 
air, space, and tone in their depiction. We do 
not need to be told that Mr. Forbes studied in 
France, but, as in his picture ‘‘The Village 
Philharmonic” at the Paris Exposition of 1889, 
he has taken a subject in his own country, and 
the rendering of character in his types is not 
the least of the merits of his work. Another 
picture by the same artist, ‘‘ Soldiers and Sail- 
ors,” is a soberly painted work with figures 
out of doors, very good in values and well stu- 
died, but without the completeness of ensemble 
that makes “‘ Forging the Anchor,” all things 
considered, one of the best pictures at Chicago. 

The German artists in many cases make an 
honest attempt to paint pictures to be looked 
at for their own sake, but, like the English, a 
good many of them are given to elaborate 
story-telling in genre work. A certain heavi- 
ness of hand affects their portrait-painting. and 
in historical composition there is a pomposity 
that evokes souvenirs of Baron Gros when it 
does not more directly recall the stilted airs of 
Cornelius and Kaulbach. Prof. von Lenbach 
of Munich hasa reputation as a portrait-painter. 
He is sometimes spoken of, indeed, as a great 
portrait-painter, but if the “Portrait of Prince 
Bismarck” and the ‘‘ Portrait of Pope Leo 
XIII.,” both lent by the State of Bavaria, are 
fair specimens of his work (and we have every 
reason to think they are, from what has been 
published about them), they show again what 
has so often been shown before, that a painter 
who paints badly enough to becloud his inten- 
tion may be rated a great artist. The picture 
of the Pope is muddy in color and has scarcely 
a bit of well-studied form in any part of it. In 
handling it is slippery, and such modelling as 
it possesses is made by lines and tentative 
scratches. The portrait of Bismarck is worse, 
and it is more disagreeable in color even than 
the picture of the Pope. In every school of 
art, especially in England, Germany, and the 
United States, where there are people ready to 
talk and write about art who know nothing 
whatever about it, and get a hearing from 
others who know no better than to think what 
they say must be true, some such painting as 
this from time to time is exalted. It may as 
well be called by its right name, however: it is 
humbug. The Emperor William II. has been 
painted on horseback in a creditable but ra- 
ther stupid composition by Prof. Werner 
Schuch, on board a steamer hunting whales in 
a very good marine picture by Prof. Car] Saltz- 
mann, and ina simple half-length portrait by 
Prof. Max Koner of Berlin. The last-named 
portrait, in spite of the lack of anything better 
than merely respectable color quality, is an 
excellent work. It is life-like, well placed on 


the canvas, firmly modelled, and spirited as 
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well as dignified in general aspect. The dark 

blue coat, the gray overcoat with scarlet fac 

ings, the cross on the chest attached to the 
lighter blue collar of the coat, and the grayish 
white gloves form a simple but effective cos- 
tume. It is all well and surely painted, and if 
the picture is not the work of a great artist, it 
is at least so much better conceived and so 
much more intelligently carried out than the 
majority of the portraits in the German Sec- 
tion, that it ranks easily as the best. The only 
other that might dispute its supremacy is an 
excellent full-length seated figure of Kossuth 
by Mrs. Vilma Parlaghy. There is a good ex- 
ample of the work of Gabriel Max in ** Katha- 
rina Emerich,” but that he descends to tricks 
may be seen by examining closely the texture 
of the white counterpane on the bed, when it 
will appear that the paint has been ‘ tamp- 
ed” with some sort of an instrument like a 
seal, with a cross-barred pattern. ‘* The Roll- 
ing Mill,” by Menzel (the only work in the ca- 
talogue by one of the most celebrated of Ger- 
man artists), is in no way extraordinary, buta 
smalli picture, placed on an easel in one of the 
galleries, showing people seated at small ta- 
bles under the trees, is notable for minuteness 
of detail. Uhde’s ‘* The Announcement to the 
Shepherds” is a big brown canvas, totally un- 
interesting in composition, sentiment, or color; 
and ‘‘ A Parade in Presence of the Emperor,” 
by Hans W. Schmidt, is a creditable piece of 
official military painting. The ‘‘ Apotheosis of 
William I.,” by Prof. Keller, is big and rather 
skilfully disposed, but its artistic interest is 
lost in the pretentiousness of the subject. 
‘“‘The Congress of Berlin,” by Prof. A. von Wer- 
ner, is a well-painted group of portraits—an 
unusually successful attempt in its class to 
make a picture. Among the numerous land- 
scapes there is one good little picture that de- 
serves to be noted for an atmospheric quality 
which very few of those in the galleries possess, 
and truthful sunlight effect in early spring on 
an avenue of trees before the leaves have come 
out—‘* Landscape: Spring,” by Miss Fanny 
Edle von Geiger. 

The Dutch exhibition, though small, is very 
creditable. The pictures, particularly the land- 
scapes, show a good deal of individuality; and 
sober, forceful color characterizes the work of 
the school. Pictures by the late Anton Mauve, 
Hubert Vos, William and Jacob Maris, and 
H. W. Mesdag are notable, and there are five 
canvases by Israels. He isa painter of wide 
reputation, who does little to justify it, and if 
anything could be cheaper, more vulgar, and 
technically worse than a head by him called 
‘*Type of a Fisherman,” it would be hard to 
imagine it. ‘‘Fisherwomen at Zandvoort” is 
almost if not quite as bad, and *t Alone in the 
World” is one of his familiar interiors with 
figures, a little more muddy in color and clum- 
sy in drawing than usual. There isa fine col- 
lection of water colors from Holland, includ- 
ing landscape and genre, marked by clever- 
ness of handling, charming color qualities, and 
excellent style. The prominent names here, 
some of them new to us, are Stortenbeker, 
Weissenbruch, Bastert, Blommers, Vrolyk, 
Klinkenberg, Ten Cate, Kever, Ter Meulen, 
Miss Wally Moes, and Koster. 

In the Belgian section the absence of work 
by Emile Wauters, who died recently, is no- 
ticeable, but most of the well-known painters 
are fairly well represented. The pictures pre- 
sent few points of difference from those sent 
by France except that the average of excel- 
lence is lower. ‘‘ The Walk on the Dyke at 
Heyst-sur-Mer,” by Jan Verhas, and ‘‘ Sum- 


mer Sun,” by Evariste Carpentier, are 
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the two 


painters; 


most interesting works by figur 


‘The Departure of the Herd 


Road through the Dunes,” by Franz Cow 
tens, and *“‘Orchard in Zeeland,” by Ve 


straete, are the best landscapes; and a picture 
of red poppies by Emma De Vigne is remarka- 
bly good flower-painting. Ten pictures exem 
plify the peculiar and inartistic methods of 
Jan van Beers. 

There is little to note in the Spanish and the 
Italian galleries. In the former there 
very good portrait of a French student paint 
ed out of doors by Ramdén Casas, and in the 
latter are three portraits by Boldini. ** Por 
trait of Miss -” is below his mark; ‘‘ Por 
trait of a Lady” is exceedingly clever, and 
most satisfactory in every way except that the 
artist has given his sitter, rightly or wrongly, 
an air that suggests the fausse grande dame; 
and ‘ Portrait of a Girl,” a child 
seated on a sofa, though just a little too pri 
nounced in coquettishness, is a marvel of skil 
ful painting, delightfully simple and distine- 
tively personal in style. 

There is nothing of importance in the Russian 


Is 


a 





in black 





galleries except Siemiradsky’s immense picture | 


‘“Frina.” In the Austrian Section are Charle- 
mont’s pretty ‘‘ The Pages” 
cal composition representing an incident in the 
Thirty Years’ War—the Imperial Councillors 
Martinitz and Slawata thrown out of the win 
dow of the Chateau of Hradshine by order of 


Brozik’s histori 


Count Thurn—a much better picture than his | 


‘*Columbus” in the Metropolitan Museum: 
Makart’s ‘‘ The Five Senses,” and five excellent 
small pictures by the late August von Petten- 
kofen. Some good portraits by Canadian 
artists are shown ina small gallery adjoining 
the British Section, those by E. W. Grier, 
Robert Harris, and Sarah B. Holden being 
notably good; and in the Venezuelan Building 
is hung a serious, well-painted equestrian 
portrait of Simon Bolivar by Arturo Micha 
lena. 

The Scandinavian painters show themselves 


to be in touch with the new ideas that prevail | 


in some artistic coteries in Paris, and not a 
few of their pictures bear the stamp of serious, 
intelligent search for truth. From Denmark 
there is some good work by Lauritz Tuxen and 
P.S. Kroyer, and a fine portrait by Bertha 
Wegmann; from Sweden we have an interest 
ing exhibition of seven works by Anders L 
Zorn, original and charming pictures of birds 
and animals by Bruno Liljefors, good land 
scapes by Kreiiger, and a portrait by Bjorck, 
in which character is well rendered. In the 
Norwegian galleries are landscapes of decided 
merit by Prince Eugene, Sdrensen, and Sind 
ing. Here, too, is one of the best studies of 
nature exhibited by any artist at Chicago 

‘Behind the Mill,” by Fritz Thaulow. A 
stream flows under the mill, coming directly 
forward on the canvas in 
flood. The swift water, churned into foam in 
some parts, reflects the white walls of the mill 
in others where it is quieter, and it is all de- 
lightfully limpid and clear. The same artist 
exhibits also two pastels—** By the River” and 
“In March”—in which dark streams ar 
running between 
Both are carefully studied, and, like ** Behind 
the Mill,” express the aspect of nature with 
great charm and genuine poetic feeling. There 
is a good deal of originality in choice of sul 

ject shown by the Scandinavian painters, and 
their landscape motives are novel, but there is 
not much to denote more than the presence of 
a few good Paris-trained men among them 
who make use of intelligent methods in their 
work. There is little to justify 


a wide, whirling 
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icy, snow-covered banks 


a prophecy 
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there is a steep clamber down to the cliff 
dwellings, but not a dangerous one, there 
being evidence that even cattle have found 
their way to some of the caves, in search of 
grass. There are dozens of these Indian cliff 
dwellings on both sides of the cafion, like swal- 
lows’ nests built along the precipitous lime- 
stone walls. They are not deep, but some are 
of considerable length, with cemented parti- 
tions, most of which have been unfortunately 
destroyed by unscrupulous relic-hunters. What- 
ever may have been the object for which these 
curious dwellings were excavated, it is clear 
that they can have been used only in winter, 
since in summer the caly source of water, the 
brook at the bottom of the cajion, dries up. 

Walnut Cafion is one of those extraordi- 
nary holes in the ground which in Arizona 
suddenly open before the astonished wanderer 
through forest or desert, and which constitute 
one of the unique features of our Southwest- 
ern scenery. Yet were it not for the cliff- 
dwellings it would scarcely arrest the atten- 
tion, for it is only three miles long and a few 
hundred feet deep, whereas the Grand Cafion 
is 180 miles long and in some places more than 
a mile deep. The most impressive portion of 
the Grand Cafion is situated about seventy 
miles north of Flagstaff, and can be reached 
by stage in about eleven hours. The round 
trip is made three times a week (fare $20), the 
start being early in the morning; and as the 
hours before sunset are the best time in the 
day for seeing the Cafion, those who are in a 
great hurry can get a glimpse of its grandeur 
and return the next day. Others should de- 
vote at least two or three days to excursions 
along the brink. The trip from Flagstaff is 
somewhat fatiguing on account of its length, 
and the heat and dust; yet the dust is not as 
persistent and annoying as on the way to the 
Yosemite, and the heat is often mitigated by 
a brisk breeze, in which warm blasts from the 
Painted Desert of the Little Colorado alter- 
nate oddly with cool waves from the San 
Francisco Mountain. The road-bed is usually 
level and smooth, except here and there where 
we traverse one of those stony patches that 
abound in voleanic regions, and where the 
ground is roughened with igneous rocks burnt 
full of small holes—somewhat like the bark of 
trees in which woodpeckers have deposited 
their acorns. 

For these rocks the San Francisco Mountain 
is, of course, responsible. It is an isolated ex- 
tinct voleano, 12,794 feet in height, somewhat 
resembling Mount Shasta as seen from the 
south, and forms the pivot around which the 
Grand Cafion road turns, just as Shasta does 
for the Oregon and California Railroad. For 
several hours after leaving Flagstaff the road 
ascends gradually till it reaches a height of 
about 9,000 feet, only a few miles from the 
base of the mountain, where the air is delight- 
fully alpine and exhilarating. Thence the 
ascent of the peak is occasionally made, the 
greater part of it being possible on horseback. 
The view obtained is chiefly of the illimitable 
desert, with a number of minor volcanic peaks 
and buttes, but no very high ranges, so that 
the ascent is less tempting to tourists in search 
of scenery than to students of science, who 
may find here the plants and animals of seven 
different life-zones, from the tropical sands of 
the desert to the arctic snow of the summit, 
with many curious commixtures and surprises, 
as, for instance, a humming-bird flitting across 
the very summit of the mountain ! 

There is hardly a moment on the whole trip 
to the Cation when this grand mountain is not 
in view, now fully, and again with only its 





snowy summit peeping out between the tree- 
tops. Those who take their own team and 
camping-outfit, can make the complete circuit 
of the mountain by keeping to its left on the 
way home; but the stage has to retrace its 
course, on account of the relays of horses, 
which cannot be kept on both sides. Apart 
from the mountain there is not much to at- 
tract the attention en route, unless one is a 
stranger to the phenomena of the desert, or of 
the great pine forest, through which we drive 
more hours, in fact, than we do across the de- 
sert. A specimen of this wood (yellow pine) is 
on exhibition in the Forestry Building at 
Chicago, with this placard: ‘‘ Arizona, known 
as the treeless desert, has 2,000,000 acres of 
pine like this, untouched by the axe.” The 
abundance of these trees in the midst of the 
desert is, indeed, one of the principal sur- 
prises awaiting the visitor to the Canon. 
They are fine stately trees, with plenty of 
elbow room, but not a few seem to have an 
insecure foothold in the sand, and strong winds 
have made them lean to one side; many others 
have been destroyed by the terrible lightning 
that often plays among them; and now the 
lumberman’s axe is descending on them; yet it 
will take some time to exterminate 2,000,000 
acres of trees. The absence of underbrush gives 
this forest a clean, park-like appearance. 
Agreeable variety is provided by an occa- 
sional colony of the quaking aspen, looking 
very striking, with their pale-green leaves and 
snow-white trunks, almost a hundred feet in 
height, and straight as masts. According to 
Dr. Merriam, the porous soil of this region 
‘“‘supports a sparse growth of bunch-grass 
which is high enough after the rainy season 
sets in to conceal the rocky surface, and, at 
a little distance, to present the appearance of a 
meadow.” But in the dry season grass is 
scarce, and the absence of flowers places this 
route in unpleasant contrast to the Yosemite 
road, along which there is a constant succession 
of new flowers. There are indeed a few cactus 
blossoms—some on the brink and along the 
walls of the Cafion—which try to atone by their 
brilliant crimson color for their isolation, but 
even cactus is scant here. Ina region where 
even the sage-brush of the northern alkaline 
deserts finds its southeastern limit, one would 
expect an abundance of drought-loving cactus; 
but [ fancy that the cold and snow of winter 
often prove fatal to it ; for it must be borne 
in mind that we are here at an elevation of 
over 7,000 feet, and that the climate is entirely 
unlike that of neighboring California, where 
it rains only in winter, while. this Arizona pla- 
teau, like Mexico, gets its principal rains in 
midsummer (provided it gets any at all), and 
in winter the snow often lies several feet deep. 
Evidence that Arizona has not had enough 
rain for two or three years past had been pain- 
fully evident from the car-windows, and was 
still more so after we left Flagstaff. Every 
few minutes the skeletons of cattle were seen 
lying near the track, some with the dried skin 
still drawn over them ; in one place there were 
eighteen of them in a group: they had evident- 
ly succumbed to thirst before they could reach 
the station that was to take them to Kansas. 
Along the stage-road from Flagstaff to the 
Cation, I was surprised to find a number of 
grain-fields which get along without irriga- 
tion, and not a few cattle and sheep ranches, 
with many animals. Some cattle were also 


kept at the stations where we changed horses, 
and which consisted merely of a stable for the 
horses, a tent for the man in charge, and a 
lonely dog who was always delighted when the 
stage came, 


Water is usually piped to these 








stations, and there is enough for the cattle as 
well as the horses, but food is very scant, and 
the cattle have a dwarfed, lean, and rough ap- 
pearance, looking as if they had licked each 
other all over and the hair had refused to be 
smoothed again. It is certainly not a paradise 
for animals—excepting lizards, of which there 
are many species ; yet in the groves near the 
Cafion deer and antelope are said to be still 
quite abundant, and the Indians still come here 
to hunt. They used to call at the camp, too, 
until their visits were ‘‘discouraged.” The 
omnipresent coyote, of course, abounds. We 
passed one only a hundred yards from us, and, 
instead of running, it stared at us boldly. 
Perhaps it had heard that the California 
authorities had just stopped paying a bounty 
on coyote scalps, most of which were imported 
from Arizona, These cowardly animals are 
sometimes so crazed by thirst that they rush 
up to a spring while men and cattle are drink- 
ing from it, and can thus be killed with a stick 
or stone. Henry T. FINCK. 





THE MEMOIRS OF GEN. BIGARRE. 
Paris, August 15, 1893. 

AFTER the great Napoleon, shall we have all 
his brothers and sisters? and not only his 
brothers and sisters, his mistresses? M. 
Frédéric Masson has already published in the 
literary part of Figaro twenty-five articles 
under the heading, ‘ Les Femmes de Napoléon.’ 
The series is not finished yet, and it will make 
a volume. I have before me the ‘Memoirs of 
General Bigarré, aide-de-camp to King Jo- 
seph.’ This last mention was necessary, for, 
as a general, Bigarré left no reputation. Peo- 
ple will read these memoirs chiefly for details 
about one of Napoleon’s brothers and _ his 
ephemeral reigns in Naples and in Spain. 
General Bigarré wrote towards 1830; he was 
at that time fifty-five years old. The manu- 
script was presented to the library of Angers. 

The publisher tells us candidly that ‘the 
style is not correct, the phraseology is often 
strained or trivial; the gauloiserie will often 
shock the least prudish; the judgments are not 
very elevated. But, in spite of these re- 
proaches, it seemed to us that the innate hon- 
esty of this rude and illiterate soldier, his sin- 
cere patriotism, his enthusiasms, even his 
prejudices, which are a faithful and curious 
reflection of his time, the importance of the 
events and the personages he had seen, were 
capable of pleasing and interesting a reader.” 
And so they are. I opened the book with diffi- 
dence, and read it with pleasure; the part of 
the memoirs anterior to the Revolution has a 
special interest, inasmuch as Bigarré was a 
Breton, and gives us curious particulars as to 
his province. His father was seneschal of Belle- 
Isle-en-mer; he himself was born on January 1, 
1775, and was the thirteenth child of the 
family. He very early imbibed military 
tastes, as the island was garrisoned by two 
Swiss regiments, Courten and Castella, which 
were replaced after four years by two other 
crack regiments. Bigarré was destined for the 
sea and made his first journey to Bordeaux 
at the age of twelve. He studied afterwards a 
little hydrography and mathematics at Lorient. 
He was only fourteen when the Revolution of 
1789 broke out; he was allowed, however, to 
wear the new uniform of the National Guard, 
and he was the first to show at Belle-Isle the 
blue coat, with its white lining, and the pink 
collar and cuffs. ‘‘ Everybody looked at me 
as one of the children of the brave Lafayette, 
as one of the defenders of the country.” 
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His father sent him on a merchant ship to 
San Domingo, and while he was there he be- 
came a witness of the revolt of the colored 
population and of the bloody struggles which 
took place in the West Indies. 
to France he found everything changed. The 
majority of the officers of the army and navy 
had emigrated ; in the Normandy regiment 
which was garrisoned at Belle-Isle, there were 
twelve places of sub-lieutenant vacant. Bi 
garré’s father obtained one for him at the age 
of eighteen. He was enchanted to wear the 
white uniform of Normandy. His first cam 
paigns, alas! were made in Brittany against 
the Chouans and the Vendeans ; his father and 
his brother were threatened every day with 
the guillotine, and he was obliged to fight the 
men who were the armed adversaries of the 
Terror. The war which he had to make re- 
sembled much that in which he had partici 
pated in San Domingo—a war of surprises, of 
ambuscades, of devastation. 


On his return 


Bigarré was em 
ployed against the émigr¢s of the Quiberon 
expedition ; he saw the unfortunate Sombreuil 
who was executed, as well as all the émigrés 
who were taken prisoners at Quiberon. He 
joined the naval expedition which was sent by 
Gen. Hoche against L[reland. 
ship The Rights of Man, which had to sustain 
a terrible fight and was afterwards wrecked in 
Bantry Bay. Bigarré was one of the survivors 
of the Legion of France, which had been or 
ganized for Ireland, a legion of 2,600 volun 
teers clad in the uniforms taken at Quiberon 
The Irish expedition was, on the whole, deplor 
ably conducted. 
“rejoiced at our disasters. She saw Ireland 
escape a revolution which would have freed 
her ; she was not ignorant that we brought to 
Ireland a government of her choice, arms for 


He was on the 


‘*England,” says Bigarré, 


an army, and 12,000 picked men to rid her of 
the English yoke.” 

Bigarré, after this unhappy expedition, was 
sent to the army of Sambre-et-Meuse. We 
find him first on the Rhine, then going to Pa- 
ris with his regiment to help the movement 
which has kept the name of the ISth Fructi 
dor. This movement was the triumph, says 
Bigarré, of the Republican party over the ir 
resolute and the inconstant. The three Diree- 
tors, Barras, Rewbell, La Reévelli¢re-Lépeaux, 
turned Carnot and Barthélemy out of the Di 
rectory; arrested Pichegru; deported tifty-two 
Deputies and several generals. After the ISth 
Fructidor, Bigarré was sent to Switzerland, 
and afterwards to Bavaria. The account of 
his campaigns is oddly mixed up with the story 
of his numerous and necessarily short love 
affairs; he was eminently one of those warriors 
who were, in the language of his time, devoted 
equally to Mars and to Venus, and he would 
have us think he was as irresistible in the do- 
main of love as on the battle-field. His fatuity 
is simply ridiculous, but his adventures some- 
what relieve the tedium of military operations, 
though they have an unpardonable vulgarity 
and did not deserve to become a part of the 
memoirs. But it is clear that Bigarre thought 
that love and war were one and inseparable. 
In love, he says, as in war, *‘ vaincre sans péril, 
cest triompher sans gloire ”’—thus altering a 
classical verse, 


* A vainere sans péril, on triomphe sans gloire.” 


At the waters of Luxeuil, where he was 
sent for his health, he made the acquaintance 
of Mme. Bonaparte. He danced with her 
daughter, Hortense Beauharnais, who became 
Queen Hortense, and he was induced by the 
kindness of Josephine to write a letter to Bo 
naparte asking him for a place in the picked 
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body called the Consular Guard. Bonaparte 
appointed him captain in the chasseurs of this 


guard. Bigarré had now many occasions to 
see the First Consul, who resided at the time at 


Malmaison. He now thought of marrying, and 
| 
| 


asked for the hand of a young lady whom he 
had known in Alsace at Colmar. This lady | 
ee 

gave her consent, and they were married in | 
iso. Mme. Bigarré had seen much of Mme 
Bonaparte at the house of Rewbell, who was | 
her uncle, and was intimate with Hortense 
Beauharnais. Mme. Bonaparte had a small 
theatre at Malmaison, which became the ren 
dezvous of the ambassadors, of the highest per 
sonages of state. The principal actresses were 
Hortense de Beauharnais, Caroline Bonaparte, 
Mme. Savary, Mme. Duchatel; the best actors 
were Eugéne de Beauharnais, Bourrienne, Sa 
vary, Lauriston, Marmont Masséna had a 
fine estate near Malmaison. One of the best 
portraits of Napoleon represents him in the 
dress of the Consular Guard walking before 
Malmaison. In the famous portrait by Gérard 
now at Chantilly) the Emperor also wears the 
green uniform of the Guard of the Consuls 

When the First Consul began to meditate the 
isSth Brumaire, he sounded Rew bell, the ex 
Director, several times,who was living quiet- 
ly at Arcueil. Bigarré tells us that Rewbell 
understand that he could not work on his side, 
but ‘that Bonaparte might count on his 
neutrality in case of extraordinary events.” 

*T knew well,” says Bigarré, ‘“ the ex-Diree 
tor Rewbell, since for three years I saw him 
every day either at his house in the Rae de 
Varennes or at his country house at Arcueil 
I can attest that he was a man of much 
esprut and of great firmness of character. The 
First Consul knew so well that he was a states 
man and a Frenchman par excellence that he 
several times sent word to him by Mme. Bona 
parte or by Gen. Lefebvre that it only depend 
ed on him to become a minister.” 


M. Rewbell would never submit to pay court 
to the First Consul. He did not esteem Fouch: 
nor Talleyrand, and would never consent to 
be their colleague. After having been Direc 
tor, Rewbell died without leaving to his chil- 
dren any greater fortune than he had in 1789 
**His eldest son was persecuted by the First 
Consul for having been a witness for Jerome 
when he married Miss Paterson at Baltimore, 
and for having brought to Gen. Bonaparte a 
portrait of his sister-in-law.” We learn also in 
these Memoirs that the Rewbell family render- 
ed many services to Mme. Bonaparte durin 
Egyptian expedition; she always remembered 


it, ‘*but the austerity of Rewbell’s 





iIples 
onstantly thwarted the good intenti this 


generous woman.” 

The Consular Guard proved to be the nucleus 
of the Imperial Guard. Bigarré became a 
Colonel and commanded a regiment of the 
Guard at the camp of Boulogne and in the 





campaign which ended at Austerlitz 
the battle, a battalion led by him was charged 
three times by the Russian cavalry, and in 


the last charge lost its eagle: the man who 


carried the flag received twelve wounds befor 





it could be taken from his hands Bigarre 


2 
f 
was much mortified by the loss of this eagle 


Napoleon reviewed Vandamme’s Division, to 


which he belonged, on the 25th of December at 
his headquarters in Schonbrunn, and, on ar 


rivirng before the Fourth, which was Bigarré’s 


regiment, he spoke thus to the battalion which 
had no eagle ‘* Soldiers, what have vou don 
with the eagle which I confided to vou’ You 


u kept your 





did not like the First Consul, and gave him to | 





} 





| 


that his regiment had done its whole duty; h 





explained at length how the unfortunate event 
had taken place Emp stl i 
* Well, you sl agi He 





vited Vandamme and all his colonels to dinne 
but Bigarré was so outraged by the reproaches 
of Napoleon that he sent his excuses and did 


not join the other colonels 


poleon afterwards appoint Bigarre Officer of 


the Legion of Honor; he resolved to offer his 
services to Prince Joseph Bonaparte, w ul 
been appointed King of the Two Sicilies, and 
waited quietly for the answer f tl new 
King. Joseph readily accepted his offer, and 
Napoleon authorized Bigarre to enter his 


brother's service. When he took leay fh 


before quitting France, Napoleon said to him 


* Well, are vou angry with m sittoe 
leave my service” Sire, [beg vour Majesty 
not to think it; in going to Naples [ hoy 


serve Vou more actively than here W 
tell the King that he must give v res nt 


of his guard to command, and remain always 





a good Frenchman 
Bigarre was now beginnit : 
as it were: he Was separated from t (ira 
rmeand f wing the fortunes of Joseph 
Bonaparte. This portion of ¢ Me . 
tains many interesting details, especially in 
regard to Spain and the ‘ vement 
against the Frene! The M rs end in the 
vear ISI2; we are not told t \ st 
be followed by a second o rif Bia 
some Pesan r ther 1 not t 
write. In [S30 } ould have had much morn 
to sav ont vent } iw wratos 
IS12 and Is 


To THE Epirer Tne Nation 

SIR The movement w wills li sult 
the repeal f the Sils buat ase LAW 1 ves 
conclusively that the silv folly has hitherto 
flourished chietlvy through the sufferance and 
indulgence of those wl i not be brought 
to belieVe that such madness i int serious 
ly against a nation f boundless resources 
Men like Senator Sherman have up te the pre 
sent crisis been governed in their financial 
ours t DV «¢ i but by 
supposed } itical OX] i he prese it 
pelicy would never have be fupon the 
country by any amount PN ant oT te 
rested agitation, had not the authors of politi 
al platforms, the editors of partisan newspa 
pers, and leaders in the halls of Congress, in 


lifferent to remote results, attempted to out 
bid each other in securing the Western or 
I think it safe to affirm that 


practically none of these men, after careful 


Southern vote 





study, h red the policy advocated in 





party platforms to be wise. Their insincere 
juggling with dangerous catchwords was of a 
f the tariff 


and the so-called labor problems. It is upon 


piece with their usual treatment « 


them, therefore, that the blame for a disas 
trous and expensive experiment rests, and it is 
to be hoped that they have laid its lesson to 
heart 

There is, however, one ambiguous phrase 
which has lately become current, that leads 
me to fear that we are not yet out of the 
woods. The silver question, we are told, and 
rightly told,-is not a party question. Does 
this mean that both parties may in the future 
contain both sound and unsound-money men ? 
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Are the combined sound-money men of both 
parties to be steadily antagonized by the com- 
bined cheap-money men within the same or- 
ganizations’ Despite Mr. Bland’s reappoint- 
ment, let us hope not. Leaders must recognize 
that no party which is uncertain on the money 
issue can continue to direct public affairs. No 
matter what a man’s opinions on the tariff, if 
he believe in the eflicacy of depreciated cur- 
rency, he should be driven into the Populist 
camp; for the cheap-money demagogue neces- 
sarily holds that as the first and chief article of 
his creed. 

If a fearless and unflinching programme like 
this can be executed, we are assured of the 
leisure and moderation required for future exi- 
gencies. Aside from the invaluable educa- 
tional work of this summer’s difficulties, the 
proselytizing power of any idea will be seri- 
ously impaired if it is branded as the hobby of 
the ‘‘long-haired men and short-haired wo- 
men” who gather under the banner of Sena- 
tor Peffer and Mrs. Lease. Ideas, like men, 
are known by the company they keep; and 
commerce would certainly have little to fear 
from any doctrine that is the peculiar property 
of the Alliance. The business and laboring men 
who have hitherto ‘‘ favored silver” have fol- 
lowed the guidance of a Senator, editor, or 
Representative, whose opinions, in turn, have 
been dictated only by the desire to court favor 
through the flattery of popular prejudice. The 
common people may be relied on, if their lead- 
ers remain true and genuine: Grover Cleve- 
land’s career proves that. A. F. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky , August 28, 1893. 





JAY AND GARDOQUI. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In your notice of the last volume of 
Prof. Johnston’s ‘Correspondence and Public 
Papers of John Jay’ you speak of Jay’s ‘‘ weak- 
ness with Gardoqui.” You refer, of course, to 
his willingness to yield for a term of years the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, while still 
asserting the right to it, in exchange for libe- 
ral commercial concessions on the part of 
Spain. Jay may have shown weakness in that 
matter, but if so he was weak in good com- 
pany. For example, Washington, who had vi- 
sited the Western country the year before, 
wrote to Richard Henry Lee, President of 
Congress, August 22, 1785, as follows: 


‘* However singular the opinion may be, I can- 
not divest myself of it, that the navigation of 
the Mississippi, at this time, ought to be no ob- 
— with us. On thecontrary, until we havea 
ittle time allowed to open and make easy the 
ways between the Atlantic States and the West- 
ern territory, the obstructions had better re- 
main. There is nothing which binds one country 
or one State to another but interest. Without 
this cement the Western inhabitants, whomore 
than probably will be composed in a great de- 
gree of foreigners, can have no predilection for 
us, and a commercial connexion is the only tie 
we can have upon them. It is clear to me that 
the trade of the lakes, and of the River Ohio, 
as low as the Great Kenhawa, if not to the 
falls, may be brought to the Atlantic ports 
easier and cheaper, taking the whole voyage 
together, than it can be carried to New Or- 
leans; but, once open the door to the latter be- 
fore the obstructions are removed from the 
former, let commercial connexions, which lead 
to others, be formed, and the habit of that 
trade be well established, and it will be found 
to be no easy matter to divert it, and vice versa. 
When the settlements are stronger and more 
extended to the westward, the navigation of 
the Mississippi will be an object of importance, 
and we shall then be able, reserving our claims, 
to speak a more efficacious language than po- 
licy, I think, dictates at present.” (Works, ix., 
p. 119.) 

B. A. HINSDALE. 


ANN ARBOR, Micu., August 26, 1893. 





EVOLUTION MISUNDERSTOOD. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION 


Sir: Taking up Nature of August 10, [ find 
in it a certain inference from Darwinism 
which I have frequently seen before, and 
which thus far seems to have passed muster un- 
challenged, though certainly false; at least I 
have nowhere seen its validity denied. 

Nature says that the New Review contains 
an article by Prof. Ludwig Biichner on ‘‘ The 
Brain of Women,” and proceeds to give from 
it the following extract : 


“Tf we consider that for thousands of years 
woman, by reason of her subordinate social 
position, has received a different education 
from her male partner, and that her training 
has led her in quite another direction than his, 
that her horizon has been a more limited one, 
and, moreover, that every encouragement has 
been given to the play of her emotions at the 
expense of the activity of her intellect, and, 
finally, that this state of affairs has lasted from 
generation to generation through mother to 
daughter, then I say that from a physiological 
standpoint there should be no cause for sur- 
prise that, as a result, woman should differ 
from man, that her brain should be inferior to 
his, or at any rate should have developed on 
different lines, or, as we have be«n saying, that 
the fore part of her brain should be found to 
be proportionately less and the hind part pro- 
portionately greater than that of man.” 


Now, I submit that our natural qualities, ap- 
titudes, propensities, come to us not through 
one parent but both, and that there is no such 
a thing as descent of natural faculties or de- 
ficiencies in line female only. It is too well 
known to require being insisted upon that the 
daughter will inherit aptitudes, peculiarities, 
features, form, etc., from father as well as 
from mother, and that the son will thus in- 
herit from mother as well as from father. 

Whatever, therefore, may be true of the de- 
ficiencies or excellences of the minds of women 
as compared with the minds of men, this result 
must be due to the natural course of develop- 
ment of the female organism as distinguished 
from the male, under like conditions. 

Respectfully, WERNER A. STILLE. 

St. Louis, August 26, 1893. 


Notes. 





HARPER & Bros. have nearly ready ‘Essays 
in London and Elsewhere,’ by Henry James, 
and ‘The Work of John Ruskin: Its Influence 
on Modern Thought and Life,’ by Dr. Charles. 
Waldstein. 

Books on the scenic wonders of the Pacific 
slope are multiplying fast. One of the latest 
is ‘The Yosemite, Alaska, and the Yellow- 
stone Valley,’ by Wm. H. Wiley and Sara K. 
Wiley (New York: John Wiley & Sons). It 
consists of a series of papers reprinted from 
Engineering, descriptive of a journey of 10,000 
miles, undertaken by the American Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers. It includes an ac- 
count of the trip across the Union Pacific Rail- 
road to Pike’s Peak, Garden of the Gods, and 
other Colorado attractions, the return trip 
being made via the Northern Pacific. The 
style of these descriptions is frankly jour- 
nalistic, often superficial, sometimes gra- 
phic, with plenty of spice in the form of 
drolleries and witticisms such as are apt to be 
perpetrated on such a journey. Some of the 
jokes and descriptions are repeated, giving 
evidence of careless editing, but, taken as a 
whole, the book is readable and calculated to 
stimulate the appetite of intending tourists. 
The best part of it is the chapter devoted to 





Alaska. The visit was made early in the sum 
mer, the result being sunlight twenty-one 
hours out of twenty-four at the northernmost 
point, and there was more snow and ice than are 
usually encountered on this trip. A good de- 
scription is given of the Muir Glacier. Among 
the evidences of dawning civilization was an 
Indian brass band at Sitka. The young men 
**played surprisingly well, keeping the most 
perfect time.” There are no fewer than 157 
illustrations, some from photographs taken by 
members of the party, others familiar scenes 
that may be bought in the stores. Those of 
the Leland Stanford University will be new to 
most readers of books on the Pacific slope. 

The ‘Boston Illustrated’ guide-book issued 
for some twenty years with periodic patching 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has been written 
de novo by Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, and freshly 
illustrated by pen-drawings from one hand. 
Mr. Bacon's capacity for his task was exempli- 
fied in his admirable ‘ Dictionary of Boston.’ 
He now takes up the city in the order of its 
quarters, and what he forbears to insert in the 
text often finds a place in the index, which 
abounds in statistics, historical notices, and 
such data as the price of board at hotels. This 
is a very satisfactory innovation. There isa 
new folding-map of the city, and sections of it 
are interleaved with the descriptive narrative. 

The plural title of ‘Les Moreau’ in the se- 
ries ‘* Les Artistes Célébres” (Paris: Librairie 
de [Art; New York: Macmillan) holds good 
for but a few pages. The elder of the Moreau 
brothers, Louis-Gabriel, has almost no history, 
and M. Adrien Moureau’s concern is with Jean- 
Michel (‘* Moreau le jeune”), the engraver and 
designer, who illustrated in the most prolific 
manner Ovid and Moliére, President Hénault 
and ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ Rousseau and Voltaire 
and Laborde, the great ‘Monument de Cos- 
tume’ of 1789, and many another work. He was 
born in 1741, and faithfully caught the linea- 
ments of the old régime in its downfall, and 
has recorded with his pencil the opening scenes 
of the Revolution, in which, though he still 
continued to produce into the present century, 
he underwent a change, like most things about 
him. M. Moureau is a candid biographer; he 
introduces many copies from Moreau’s prints 
and from his unpublished sketches in the Mu- 
seum of the Louvre. 

A pamphlet ‘In Memoriam’ of the late Col. 
Charles C. Jones, jr., LL.D., historian, bio- 
grapher, and archeologist (1831-1893), by 
Charles Edgeworth Jones, published at Augus- 
ta, Ga.,records the literary productions of one of 
the most industrious writers of our time. Col. 
Jones was educated at three colleges—South 
Carolina, Princeton, and Harvard—and, after 
serving on the Confederate side in the civil 
war, he lived for a period of twelve years in 
this city and vicinity, practising law and com- 
posing work after work in his four favorite 
lines, viz., Indian antiquities, Revolutionary, 
Georgian, and Rebellion history and biogra- 
phy. With the more permanent publications 
were mingled addresses and newspaper arti- 
cles to the total number of eighty. These 
were all of serious and mostly of high merit. 
We read of his father, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, that he was eminent for his ‘devotion 
to the cause of the evangelization and moral 
elevation of the human race.” To Col. Jones 
himself we owe an essay on ‘Negro Slaves and 
their Relations to the Confederate Govern- 
ment during the Civil War,’ and the little vol- 
ume ‘Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast,’ 
for which even ‘‘Uncle Remus” had left room. 

The Sewanee Review, a quarterly journal of 
much promise issued by the Faculty of the Uni- 
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versity of the South at Sewanee, Tenn., com 
pletes its first volume with the current (Au 
gust) vumber. In this number most to be 
marked of the eight leading papers is one on 
‘* Features of American Slavery,” principally 
from the point of view of the legal status 
The tone is restrained and passionless, but the 
writer’s candor and humane sympathies are 
apparent. Speaking of the stress laid by the 
laws on prohibiting the teaching of slaves to 
write, he surmises that the intention was to 
prevent ‘‘communication on the part of the 
slave with people at a distance.” But there 
was a much nearer motive. Ability to write 
meant ability to counterfeit passes which 
would outwit the ignorant midnight ** patter 
rollers,” and so permit a freer intercourse be 
tween plantations or even pave the way to a 
fugitive’s ** enlargement.” 

There is an accent of truth in a biographical 
sketch, ‘‘ An Abolitionist,” in the July number 
of the monthly Home and Country (New York: 
Joseph W. Kay), which purports to give an 
inside view of the ‘‘ Underground Railroad,” 
not only as a receiver and forwarder of volun 
tary fugitives, but as an organized promoter 
of business by runners at the South. The 
branch which fell under the writer's observa- 
tion was that of Ohio. He expresses his sur 
prise that ‘‘ no history of this remarkable body 
(U. G. R. R.] has ever been written,” but Still's 
History and Smedley’s (for Pennsylvania) and 
the Reminiscences of Levi Coftin (for Ohio) are 
well-known works, and Harriet Tubman’s 
heroic adventures as a runner-off of her own 
color have also formed the subject of a memoir 
We do not, however, reniember to have read 
of any river scheme like that somewhat in- 
credibly described by Mr. M. H. Peters, the 
magazine writer in question. 

A fine analysis of the traits of the late 
Guillaume Guizot by his intimate friend 
M. A. Sorel, President of the Cercle St. 
Simon, is given in the July Bulletin of that 
historical society. A man of the most ready 
and brilliant conversation, a scholar whose 
memory was extraordinarily sure and exten 
sive, he died the writer of but one work, bis 
‘Ménandre.’ He had projected an edition of 
Montaigne, but his idea of preparation for it 
resembled that prescribed by Mark Pattison 
for the editing of Selden’s ‘Table Talk’: **il y 
voulait faire entrer dans ce livre tout un sié- 
cle, tous les antécedents de ce siécle, toutes les 
suites dans les autres sifcles.” His end was 
attended with great suffering, which he bor: 
unselfishly and stoically. His dying father 
had had Corneille read to him; he murmured 
~ 

, passi graviora, dabit Deus his 


juoque fin 


His endurance of the operation on his throat 
caused the surgeon's assistant to exclaim, 
‘This isa man of Utica.” But Guizot wrote, 
as soon as he was able: ‘** That youngster is 
mistaken; Cato was not of Utica, he merely 
died there.” 

The first Circular of Information from th 
Bureau of Education for the current year is a 
third, revised edition of Mr. Julius Ensign 
Rockwell’s ‘Shorthand Instruction and Prax 
tice,’ an historical work of world-wide range. 
especially valuable for its statistics of instru 
tion in shorthand in the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1890, its chapter on the 
employment of stenographers in courts, and its 
comparative tables of shorthand alphabets 

A brief history of the Chilian Revolution 
1891 has just issued from the Office of Naval 
Intelligence at Washington (War Series No 


1V., Information from Abroad). It is a report 
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from personal observation by two officers of so like sex - 
t} Brarlti I t Sears and B. W.) Wells viread t t 
The causes of the hostilities are stated ters. Mos 
and the course of bostilities followed to the | medhtat 
end, with maps and photographic views. The | staidls \ VAS ' 
leading manifestoes of the two opposing par- | penings ‘ , ud, ar t 
ties are given in an appendix. The Hon. Pat- | vegetal hitent t N \ sas 
rick Egan cuts a modest figure, and the bias of | small boys ! I : 
our navy and the bullying of our Government | articles are tots tru : ‘ 
have nothing to do with this narrative | tance, but in nearly a . 
Among this year’s notices of collegiate honors | ly courtly or gravely " ‘ 
taken by women, mention should be made of | ex eption is a vi s Pres 
the award of the mathematical fellowship | Walker to! sl 
value $400) at Cornell University for I8v3-4. | the precedit ISS u , 
There were twelve applicants, nine men and | not connected with a i : 
three women, of whom one was from Girton bilitv an an I wt 
College, Cambridge As it is stated that the | His opponent's arg nt t . t . ' 
candidates ‘* showed very remarkable ability,” | reversing Prof. Shaler's assert ' ‘ 
Miss MacKinnon (a M.S. of the University of | ing that, however benet t 
Kansas), to whom the fellowship was finally | the technical s Mwith ¢ 
given, can enjoy the satisfaction of feeling that | be to tl versif ty ‘ 
she has contributed her modest quotz 1 | Whet the t , . 
mass of cumulative proof of the mathematical YT, Sin view . 
quality of the feminine intelligence. Such | which bese y st 
proof is still further reénforced by the latest | frivelity of many ‘ BY 
announcement from the examiners (or, as they | there deemed yr ‘ 
are technically called, the ** Moderators “) in ar ae 
the Honor School of Mathematical Moderations : P ‘ - , / 
at Oxford. No Oxford residence students went a . : 
in for this examination, but four women from : ‘ 
outside colleges were well placed: two gradu =a rs r : 
ates of Royal Holloway College securing a a 
first-class, and one student each from the Royal ae ‘ 
Holloway and from University College, Cat : hia F - ; 
diff, taking a third-class . ‘ 
No more picturesque episode in the evolution 2 ; : 
of higher educational opportunities for women # f ‘ 
has occurred in our generation than the ad : , ae a 
mission last vear of two young Chinese women g e . 
as medical students at the University of Mich as 
- 1 t « VW ~ < 
gan. These almond-eyed followers of Hipp ; < 
crates are Christian converts who expect on : ‘ ; 
their return to China to approach their fellow ™ uN 
country women as missionaries, under the p , 1 : ‘ 
suasive and merciful guise of the good phy ' : aie 
sician. Thev are officially reported as be : e : : ‘ bs 
‘very intelligent, excellent students, having | °°, ; : 
no trouble in doing the work of their res] — 
tive classes Indeed, they are regarded : 
~ i wea 
as more than average students ; , f 
\propos of the recent citation of Increase page ‘ c ie . : 
Mather’s application in 16 of the term |, ~ 
University to Harvard, the following extract 7 Se ae 
may be of interest. It is taken from Mather’s i s Mi 
‘Brief Account concerning Several f the Davis's tof st : hangs 
Agents of New-England, ete.” dated London life—the picturesg a ia 
November 16, 1691. We have italicized the va- | ceneral « t n tt Mrs. I t 
rious denomil us emploved the s . . sins the 
stitution vay i Tow S i i 
As long as that Countrev [New Engla ; sities ” Aibert | : 3 ‘ 
lay unsettled. as to the Civil Government Albert s 4 ( bods 
uld not do much for the ¢ feye niv lpr t s his now tl n 
vailed with a Gentleman of mv Acguaintai ‘ Pp ’ } 
to bequeath a Legacy of Five Hundred Pounds : ; z 
to that Societ And now in this New. Chartet ustinguisO the val . = oe 
all Donations Revenues grant t hors < Eas s. In addition 
a t “hee by ; Ring. i eer t < 4 sw h concern 
meal yr me atM we sof Stat vy Ame an t V and histor Mr 
rticular Charter might vrant N S eX ts from some twentv letters 
| porating that ™\ i Aca s tof which are taken from the 
Lea = ADS We = oa ™ tl y Y s of his orrespondence 
be so, if I desired it: But that a be wa 
3 i be. for the General ¢ ¢ t Mass Like tl rs published by Mr. Stillman, and 
setts ( ny. by a Law, to |! worat sucl hers as have found their way into print 
7 ' s) p wien ~ sap be these rank among the highest of their kind, so 
bt : orectina . ni oe = etely do they fulfil Lowell's own dictum 
. that a letter ought always to be the genuine 
\ singular quality is given to the tone of and natural flower of one’s disposition— proper 
Septem be i i vt fact that tl both to the writer and the season—and none of 
number consists almost entirely of essays. The your turnip japonicas, cut laboriously out of 
verse is cut down t I im, and the only | a cheap and flabby material.” Ex-Senator 


portion of fiction allowed is an instalment of | Maxey tells the story of the colonization of 


Miss Murfree’s * His Vanished Star a novel Texas and its brave 


career as a republic until 
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it became a part of the Union. Mr. Janvier 
continues his interesting researches among the 
relics of bygone days in New York, by follow- 
ing the course of the old Abingdon road— 
which, it seems, was known in the last part of 
the last century as Love Lane—and the for- 
tunes and transformations of the estate and 
village of Chelsea. The remaining articles are 
biographical sketches of Prof. Barnard, the 
astronomer, and of Daniel de Gresollon, Sieur 
de L’hut, the soldier, explorer, and adventurer 
for whom Duluth was named. 


—The current number of Scribner’s shows 
how far afield our periodicals often run in their 
pursuit of the fresh and interesting. Not 
reckoning in the fiction, scarcely one article 
deals with strictly American materials. The 
leading article and the frontispiece concern 
Isaak Walton. Mr. Sullivan describes with 
loving minuteness the manuscript of Thacke- 
ray’s ‘“‘Roundabout Papers,” which the Har- 
vard College Library now possesses by gift of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, and finds the details of its 
composition characteristic of the author. An- 
drew Lang contributes a laboriously erudite 
epistle to Samuel Pepys, Esq., intended for a 
new edition of ‘‘Letters to Dead Authors.” 
Austin Dobson, at home in all that pertains 
to the history of English literature and so- 
ciety in the eighteenth century, writes with 
consummate accuracy and charm of the home 
life of Samuel Richardson. Other articles deal 
with the evolution of modern clothing, with 
the proverbial tides in the Bay of Fundy, and 
with the life and trade of the machinist. The 
only contribution that deliberately casts in its 
lot with the people, fashions, and customs pe- 
culiar to these United States is Robert Grant’s 
‘* Opinions of a Philosopher,” which comes to 
an end in this number. 


—The first part of ‘Die Wahrheit iiber Emin 
Pascha’ (Berlin: D. Reimer), by Vita Hassan, 
contains a fairly interesting account of affairs 
in the Equatorial Province from January, 1881, 
till the breaking off of communications with 
Egypt two years later. The author, an Italian 
by nationality, though an African by birth, 
was the medical officer of the province, and 
writes intelligently and with an evident at- 
tempt at impartiality of the events which 
came under his notice. Though his narrative, 
thus far, contains little or nothing that is new, 
he has much to tell of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Sudanese Arabs which is curious 
and entertaining. His account, for instance, 
of the marriage ceremonies of the former is 
singularly graphic. In the latter half of the 
volume he sketches the history of the eastern 
Sudan from its conquest by Egypt to the fall 
of Khartum. He has little sympathy with Gen. 
Gordon, and criticises his first administration 
severely, as marked by blunders and disastrous 
to Egyptian interests. His final failure he 
ascribes to an overweening self-confidence. Of 
imin there is, as yet, comparatively little said, 
and praise and blame are about equally be- 
stowed. The general impression left is that 
his rule differed but little from that of an up- 
right and enlightened Turk. When he saw op- 
pression, he relieved it, if it was possible, but he 
seems to have been able to put few checks upon 
the savagery of his soldiers. Raids for cattle— 
and apparently for slaves—were not uncommon. 
The only instructions which Emin gave when 
they were made upon tribes with whom they 
were at peace were that they should be with- 
out damage to persons, houses, or fields. It may 
be remembered that the soldiers left by Emin, 
who have been recently stationed by Capt. 





Lugard in Uganda, are a serious menace to the 
welfare of the country through their raids. 
Emin is also described as being very suspicious 
and jealous of his higher officers, and several 
instances are given of his arbitrary or under- 
hand treatment of them. On the other hand, 
he is represented as displaying high qualities 
as a ruler, and it is made evident that with 
better material to work with he would have 
accomplished far more than he did in develop- 
ing the resources of the Equatorial Province. 
A portrait of the author, who died in March 
last, is given. The book is translated into the 
German from the French by Dr. B. Moritz, 
who occasionally adds an explanatory note or 
corrects an error in the original text. 


—Of the two fragments of early Christian 
literature brought to light last year, the Gos- 
pel and the Apocalypse of Peter, the Gospel 
naturally attracts the most attention from stu- 
dents of Christian origins. In the Apocalypse, 
however, are several features of unusual inte- 
rest for the student of social and literary his- 
tory. This document, attributed by Harnack 
to the first half of the second century, far an- 
tedates all other extant Christian detailed and 
realistic descriptions of the torments of hell, 
and is thus the prototype of that species of lite- 
rature, widely popular at a later date, of which 
Dante’s ‘Inferno’ is the greatest example. The 
torments themselves are elaborations of fancies 
derived from Greek sources, perhaps the Or- 
phica. and are chiefly interesting when looked 
upon as in the initial stage of centuries of ser- 
vice as the terror of all, both the wicked and 
the good, the awful background of death. From 
the sins for which these torments are inflicted 
we get a most instructive glimpse of the moral 
feeling which pervaded early Christian society. 
The growth of asceticism is foreshadowed by 
the severity with which sexual offences are 
punished, In regard to the rich and comforta- 
ble we find a vindictive tone which offers a 
striking counterpart to the bitterest utterances 
of modern socialism. This is the way in which 
the tables would be turned in the next world : 
‘‘And in another place were jagged stones, 
sharper than swords or any spit, glowing with 
fire; and women and men clothed in filthy rags 
were rolling on them being punished. Now 
these were the rich that trusted in their riches 
and did not take pity on the orphans and wi- 
dows, but regarded not the commandment of 
God.” This picture is a very natural out- 
growth of Luke xvi. 19-31 and James v. 1, or 
of what lay behind those passages. The next 
verse contains the earliest Christian condemna- 
tion of taking interest: ‘‘In another pool filled 
with blood and matter and boiling filth, stood 
men and women up to their knees; these were 
they who took usury and demanded interest on 
interest.” The verse immediately following 
deals with those guilty of abnormal sexual 
offences, and thus, curiously enough, we find 
the same juxtaposition of sinners which is so 
striking in the eleventh canto of the ‘ Inferno’: 


“E pero lo minor giron suggella 
Del segno suo e Soddoma e Caorsa.”’ 


In the Apocalypse the collocation is not so 
apparently intentional, and the punishments 
are different, but with little choice in regard to 
painfulness. This passage in Dante probably 
strikes most readers as the very essence of me- 
dizvalism. In this point, as in many others, 
the medizeval view was nearer primitive Chris- 
tianity than we realize. A mass of literature 
israpidly accumulating about these two docu- 
ments. Harnack’s ‘ Bruchstiicke des Evange- 
liums und der Apocalypse des Petrus’ (2d 
ed., Leipzig, 1893) is probably the most com- 








plete edition. It contains the text, with in- 
troduction, translation, and notes, besides a 
detailed critical excursus on the Gospel and 
full indexes. Harnack is the authority for 
two or three of the more important historical 
statements given above. The English reader 
will find an English version with commentary 
in Robinson and James’s ‘The Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter and the Revelation of Peter’ 
(London, 1892). 


OHNEFALSCH- RICHTER’S KYPROS.—I. 


Kypros, the Bible, and Homer: Oriental civili- 
zation, art, and religion in ancient times 
elucidated by the author’s own researches 
and excavations during twelve years’ work 
in Cyprus. By Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Ph.D. With a letter to the author from the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Two volumes. 
Vol. I.: Text; Vol. II.: Plates. London: 
Asher & Co, 1803. Folio, pp. ix, 580; 7%, 
eexviii. 

RIcHTER’s full report of his work in Cyprus is 

a welcome addition to the resources of the stu- 

dent of archeology. Coming after the other 

explorers, he is able to verify or correct and to 
use their observations, and thus to make his 
book ina sort a history of Cypriot research. 

With some of these gentlemen he has unneces- 

sary tilts respecting questions of priority in 

discovery, but in general his tone regarding 
his work is quiet and not undignified, though 
in the nature of the case often self-assertive. 

What he has done may safely be left to speak 

for itself: he has not only made important dis- 

coveries, but (building in part on others) he has 
laid the foundation of a scientific arrangement 
of the material, without which the details will 
be of comparatively little value. The account 
of his excavations is given chiefly in the opening 
chapter of the first volume and in the explana- 
tions of the plates. The body of the work is 
devoted to an examination of Cyprian deities 
and cults, and their relation to Egyptian, 

Semitic, and Greek religious ideas and cus- 

toms; it is, in fact, a contribution to the his- 

tory of one side of the old Semitic-Greek reli- 
gion. 

The number of details with which the au- 
thor has to deal is immense, and it is not strange 
that he does not always succeed in bringing 
them into orderly array. Nor is it surprising, 
though it is regrettable, that the costly Eng- 
lish translation, printed at Berlin, is typo- 
graphically bad; in addition to the errata 
given at the end of vol. i., many wordsare mis- 
spelt, the punctuation is often faulty, and 
there is inconsistency in the writing of proper 
names. Iusome cases also the translation ap- 
pears to be incorrect. We do not forget that 
the difficulties in bringing out the work were 
great; nevertheless, in so important a book we 
have a right to expect accuracy of printing. 
On the other hand, the illustrations in the se- 
cond volume are admirable in execution, and 
bring together materials from various quar- 
ters so as to allow of helpful comparison. Too 
much praise cannot be given to the author's 
patient industry and conscientious devotion. 
His reading is wide, his references to authorities 
are numerous and precise, and he is careful to 
assign to each his own. The explanations of 
the plates are full of matter, and the author's 
suggestions and hypotheses, scattered through- 
out the two volumes, are always interesting, if 
they do not always commend themselves as 
correct. The indexes and cross-references are 
good, but there is no table of contents. 

The main object of the work is to exhibit 
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Cyprus as the meeting-point and distributing- 
centre of the ancient world, and to show how 
it illustrates and how it helped to form the re 
ligious framework of Semites and Greeks 
The discussion is archeological - historical 
rather than theological-historical; it confines 
itself to showing the existence of certain repre 
sentations of deities and cults in Cyprus, and 
does not attempt to examine into the origin 
of the religious ideas that underlie them. This 
limitation is perfectly proper: Richter’s inves- 
tigations are of the nature of a preparation for 
the theogonic history. 

Among the points of special interest in his 
work is his description of the Astarte-Aphro 
dite cult. It has been held for some time that 
the Greek Aphrodite was of Semitic origin 
The grounds on which this view is based are 
the Semitic coloring of the Greek goddess and 
the indication of Oriental origin in the earliest 
Greek notices of her. Richter has added no 
thing of great importance to this evidence, but 
he has traced the history of Astarte- Aphrodite 
images from the early fetish-forms to the final 
creations of Greek art. He is no doubt right 
in recognizing a close relation between the 
conic Aphrodite of Paphos and the quadran 
gular goddess of Athens. 
forms is what we should expect, and it is per- 
haps only in Cyprus that we could find it de- 
monstrated. A noticeable feature brought out 
is the nose-ring in statues of the goddess; this 


This progression of 


is, however, chiefly interesting as an illustra 
tion of the general rule that religious form is 
imitation of social custom. The amimals con 
nected with the Cyprian Aphrodite are doves, 
hares, birds, and fishes. 
deities and sacred animals is one of the ob- 
scurest points of ancient religious history, and 
one on which the present work does not at 
tempt to throw light. 
ed to prove only that this special combination 
arose in Cyprus. More generally, he holds 
that Cyprus was the birthplace of Aphrodite, 
in both her characters of love and of war, the 
spot on which the Greek feeling out of the 
crude Semitic material fashioned the exquisite 
form of the goddess of the Homeric poems and 
of the later sculptors. 

This is, however, a small part of the thee 
gonic and other work that he assigns to the 
He finds here the origin of the Har 
pies, the Sirens, the Erinnyes, of Heracles (out 
of the Babylonian Izdubar-Eabani), of one as 
pect of Athene, of the principal type of the 
archaic Greco-Phoenician Artemis, of the Car 
thaginian human sacrifice, and even of the 
Persian Anahita. 
tions there is much to be said. 
far as we know, the first common dwelling 


The relation between 


The author is concern 


island, 


For some of these combina 
Cyprus was, as 


place of Greeks and Semites, and where else 
should we look for the most ancient figure of 
Aphrodite? The other cases adduced by Richter 
areless convincing. For the Heracles type we 
should perhaps turn more naturally to Asia 
Minor: there seems to be no need of localizing 
so old a Semitic custom as human sacrifice in 
Cyprus; and the derivation of a somewhat ob- 
scure Persian goddess from a Mediterranean 
island is precarious, In general, though we 
must credit Cyprus with a considerable share 
in the formation of ancient Greek mythologi- 
eal figures, and possibly also of old religious 
rites, it is wise, at the present stage of investi 
gation, to wait for further light before making 
the very broad generalizations with which these 
volumes abound. Exploration is constantly re 
vealing points of contact between ancient 
peoples hitherto undreamed of—witness, fe 

example, the Amarna find. 
into prominence, along with her great rival, 


Egypt is com 








Babylonia. Amid such a mass of social ex 


changes We must pause before undertaking to | 


tix definitely the points of creation of special 
theological types. 

True to his title, our author adduces nume- 
rous illustrations of Biblical things and customs 
The sun-pillar (hamman), especially connected 
in the Bible with the worship of Baal, appa 
rently as sun-god, is a frequent figure in Cy 
prus; whether it was originally and properly 
metallic in distinction from the wooden post, 
as Richter thinks, seems to bedoubtful. Great 
er interest attaches to the wooden post, the 
ashera (translated * grove” in the King James 
version), Which plays so prominent a role in 
the prophetical and historical books of the Old 
Testament. The word has called forth an ani 
mated discussion within the last three vears 
There is no doubt that it signifies the wooden 
pillar which stood by the shrine of Astarte, 
and was worshipped as a representation or 
symbol of the goddess. But it also appears in 
the Old Testament as the name of a divine be 
ing. Some scholars held that this use of the 
word was due to a late erroneous confusion be 
tween god and symbol; the discovery of the 
word in an Amarna inscription proves, how 
ever, that it is really the name of a goddess 
What, then, is the relation between the ashera 
post and the goddess Ashera ‘ 

Our author suggests an explanation as sim 
ple as it is obvious. The primitive representa 
tion of this deity, as of many others, was an 
aniconic, amorphous post. When, in process 
of time, more ambitious idols were introduced, 
the ancient fetish-form (as also in many other 
cases) retained its special sanctity, stood along 
side of the shrine or image, and bore the name 
of the deity 
the persistence of an old form is given in the 
lately 
p. 312), now in Vienna, in which the goddess 


An interesting illustration of 


discovered exquisite Artemis group 
in her full Greek form leans on an archai 
image of herself. The word ashera, in the 
sense of ‘ post,” is not to be derived imme 
‘to be straight 
or upright,’ but is to be taken as coming 
from the divine name. 


diately from a verb meaning 


Nor can we say with 
our author that Ashera is identical with As 
tarte; she is an independent deity (perhaps the 
Ashur, He 


an was probably 


female counterpart of Assvrian 


brew Asher) who in Car 





merged into Astarte 
Cyprus affords examples of a widespread ritu 
al practice generally referred 


t 
with the enigmatical passage (Fzek. vii 





which the idolatrous Jews are reproached wit! 
We often 


see a goddess oran attendant smelling a flower 


‘holding the twig to their noses.’ 
an act that appears to be religiously symboh- 
cal. It is not probable that this custom wil 


avail for the explanation of the Bible passag 





in question, the text of which appears to bx 
ft nterest as 
pe 
We “ 
f Bit 





gener 

posite. b we have not s] e ft te 
t . at A : ‘ 
examples 

Richter makes a striking ntribut t 
folk re n the insta es f add S f the 
preservation of i Grax I ¥ ian customs 
n modern Cyprian Christian ceremonies. The 





us on the Saturdav befor 





in which a Lazarus boy dies 
Adonis rites and 
he women weeping for Tammuz. as do the 
ceremonies of Good Friday and Easter Day 
f meal, honev and oi], and the k: 


nds, figs and other fruits, 








seem to be not different from the offerings an 


ciently made at the Adonia, and the kolyva 











even appear to be a survival of the worship of 
ancestors, [np so many cases in religious ritual 
and in the dress of the people is such survival 
evident that Richter is justified in seeking for 
the expla n of ancient manners thos 
now In vogue. Cyprian women wear over their 
foreheads pins of gold or silver, the heads of 
which represent sometimes doves, but 
generally various kinds of fantast fipures 
But, whatever the shape of the head, the pins 
are always called pes ? ttle dowes 
Connecting this with the fact that the 

was sacred to Aste Aphrodite, Richt 

‘ludes that in ancient Cyprus the priestesses of 
the goddess, and other women in th haract 
of her devotees, wore such pins with dov 
heads. Whether or not he is right this par 


ticular case, it seems probable that the present 


life of the Cypriots furnishes material 


which the old Graco -Pheenician hf ts 
} ’ . . . 

social as Well as on its 1 PIOUS Side, miav te 

reconstructs inota few { tts i 1 Atis 


BROWNS VENICI 


Ventee An Historical Sket f the Repul 
With maps and plan. By Horatio FL Brown 
London: Percival & ©: New \ AN l 
nams. S888. Pp. xxii, 


Mr. BROWN has achieved a work 





Impossille he has writter “ 

pass of a single volur 4 satisfactory history 
of Venice The subject has tempted many 
historians, and some have grappled with it, but 
none has hitherto mastered it I . t of 
Mr. Brown's success is his power to separat 
the essential from the accidental in t1 AOE 
f Venice Hithert the picturesqueness 
the melodrama of certain portions of that story 
has prevented historians from treat 

w hol symmetrically } + +) fiext } site 

a historian is to see the totality—to know 
stream of a nat : Y s 
source to its n tl and this gift Mr. Brown 
possesses Hi. an afford t schew flor i 
scriptions of part lat ents Ww an tra 
with unerring keenness the progress of human 
lestinv in the life of a wt } So tl 
reader will tind in this bex t 1 ch about 

? and yeons and a ~ t stag 
roperties which rf ) s w'ts hav 
pitched upon as pe vy \ tia but | 
will find, instead. a t the way 
in which Ve t ar 1 he verm it 
home and extended her powers al ’ 

Venice en i as a State for e than 
twelve! ! red vears t sf an any 
ther { } st in st ate at i st is vas the 
sex f Ror What was m e improbable than 
that a settlement of fishern i cluster of 
mud-banks in the Adriatic should grow to he 
a commonwealth unsurpassed in commercial 
I political steadiness, and in real 

After the Venetians had over 
me their first difliculty— how tosubsist at allon 
those mud-banks—the problem before them was 


whether to reach out for territory onthe neigh- 


boring mainland or in the distant East Fortu 
nately, everything conspired to their expansion 
as a trading people, whereby they escaped the 
danger of being swallowed up in the innumera 
ble quarrels which tormented northern Italy 
luring the Middle Age. When the time came for 
them to seek territory in the Valley of the Po, 
they were already strong. Trade enriched 
them, dealings with many different races gave 
them experience, their contact with the Orient 
kindled their sense of beauty, their eminently 
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practical temperament discouraged internal 
broils. Thus, by the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, they had come to be one of the 
strongest Powers in Europe, and, in proportion 
to their size, by far the richest. Then desire of 
rule began to lead them astray. They sacked 
Constantinople; they waged an inevitable war 
with Genoa, a war from which they issued tri- 
umphant but weakened; they acquired great 
possessions in the Levant, and planted their 
power on the Italian mainland, and so excited 
the jealousy of Europe that she formed the 
League of Cambray against them. From the 
disasters of that League Venice never recover- 
ed. Outwardly, for two hundred years, she 
was splendid, but death was slowly numbing 
her vitals, and she had no strength left with 
which to resist Napoleon’s coup de grdce in 1797. 

But to the student of political systems the 
organism of Venice is even more significant 
than the story of her outward expansion, and 
it is on this side that Mr. Brown's book is espe- 
cially satisfactory. He shows how the early 
spirit of the Venetians was democratic; how 
they chose a leader, or doge, but successfully 
prevented the dogeship from becoming heredi- 
tary in any family, and then proceeded to make 
of the doge a pomp but not a power. The 
Venetians dreaded most of all the tyranny of 
one man: escaping this, they then fell under 
the tyranny of a caste. Their oligarchy is one 
of the marvels of history. We see plainly how 
it developed out of the original democracy, but 
it is not so easy to see how it retained for 500 
years the affection of ‘ts subjects. One of the 
characteristics of the career of Venice was its 
freedom from internal rebellion; compared 
with the long ages of quiet, the little conspira- 
cies of Tiepolo or of Bedmar seem hardly more 
than the cocoons of some pestiferous insect on 
the bark of a millennial oak. And yet the me- 
chanism of Venetian oligarchy was rigid, and 
its methods were arbitrary. The numberless 
checks against ducal ambitions, the establish- 
ment of committee to watch committee, the 
secrecy and espionage, should have tended to 
make the Government odious to all those Vene- 
tians who had no active hand in it; but such 
was not the case. The common seaman or 
artisan, or the merchant who, by the closing of 
the Great Council in 1297, was for ever excluded 
from the dominant caste, was not less devoted 
to Venice than were the Great Councillors 
themselves. Even for most of these real power 
was an illusion; they but registered the will of 
the Forty, who in turn revolved at the pleasure 
of the Ten; and, finally, by a further conden- 
sation, the Ten themselves were summed up in 
the Three. 

In this way Venice overcame the difficulty, 
inherent in an oligarchy, of securing despatch 
and decisiveness from a multitude of advisers 
—a result which students who derive profit 
from historical parallels may compare with 
the expansion of the committee system and 
the exorbitant magnification of the Speaker 
in our own Congressional history. So far as 
Venice is concerned, this political develop- 
ment is described by Mr. Brown with a clear- 
ness which leaves little to be desired) What 
we should wish to have more fully illustrated 
is the way in which so autocratic and exclu- 
sive a government succeeded in inspiring the 
devotion of all classes of Venetians: we un- 
derstand why it was obeyed, but the histo- 
rian should explain how the oligarchy which 
could, and relentlessly did, compel obedience, 
caused itself to be beloved. That this was the 
A people as virile as 
the Venetians would not, for ages together, 
have upheld a government whose despotism 


case, no one can deny. 





was detested, and yet no people has surpassed 
the Venetians in civic disinterestedness: the 
nobles gave their lives and treasure to the 
service of the State; the bourgeoisie submitted 
to taxes which in an emergency amounted al- 
most to confiscation; without a murmur the ple- 
beians manned Venice’s war-ships to fight her 
battles in all parts of the Mediterranean; her 
priests were Venetians before they were Ro- 
mans; her great artists, like Tintoret, craved 
the honor of decorating gratuitously her monu- 
ments rather than accept rich rewards from 
foreign princes. How was it that the ideal 
Venezia came to exercise this supreme influ- 
ence over the hearts and wills of all Venetians ” 
Her political organization alone does not ex- 
plain this. 

Mr. Brown lays due stress on the capture of 
Constantinople by ‘blind old Dandolo” in 
1204; if Venice had not thereby hopelessly 
shattered the already enfeebled Byzantine 
Empire, and had she not, in the fourteenth 
century, crushed her rival Genoa, it is possi- 
ble, he thinks, that the Turks might have been 
kept out of Europe, and that Venice herself 
would not have been punished for her trucu- 
lence by losing her rich possessions in the East. 
This is possible; but in history it is rarely pro- 
fitable to speculate on what might have been; 
rather is it profitable to examine the conditions 
which, at a given time, caused a given policy 
to be embraced. This Mr. Brown does with 
great acumen, indulging but rarely in specula- 
tions. He agrees with the best critics of Ve- 
netian history in regarding the death of Mo- 
cenigo and the election of Foscari in 1423 as 
marking the high tide of Venetian power. 
After that Venice increased in splendor, and 
even in apparent power, but her organism had 
reached the limit of its growth, and what fol- 
lowed was an ossification which long concealed 
her inward debility. Indeed, the Venice that 
we know best, whether through her existing 
monuments (with the exception of St. Mark’s), 
or through story and painting, is the Venice of 
this later period, and there could be no better 
proof of her original vigor than that it sufficed 
for nearly four centuries after she had passed 
her prime to give to her Government a sem- 
blance of stability which astonished ail be- 
holders, and to adorn her decline with works 
of incomparable beauty. That she fell was 
due not alone to the arrogance which led her to 
undertake foolhardy enterprises: no mortal 
wisdom could have foreseen that the voyage of 
the Portuguese Vasco da Gama to the Indies 
in 1497 (incorrectly given as in 1486), or of the 
Genoese Columbus to America in 1492, would 
cripple her commerce and ultimately work her 
ruin. For Venice those voyages, which have 
been of incalculable benefit to mankind, were 
in the highest sense fatal, like the plague from 
the effects of which Athens never recovered: 
they show how the career of a whole people 
can be blasted by an inscrutable destiny. 

We have said that Mr. Brown has the histo- 
rian’s sense of totality, and we have indicated 
the general lines along which he has been most 
successful. Let us now make a few suggestions 
of changes which, we believe, would improve 
his already excellent work. Here and there, 
especially in the first half of the book, a page 
of statements concerning the general political 
condition of Europe, and particularly of Italy, 
would be of great help to those readers who do 
not carry in their heads a compendium of wni- 
versal history. At present, as Mr. Brown 





has drawn her, Venice is too isclated: yet a 
paragraph would often suffice to show her or- 
ganic relations with her neighbors. Mr. Brown j 
takes for granted, for instance, that the reader 





knows all about the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
and the attitude of the Holy Roman Emperor 
towards Italy, and that of the Pope towards 
the Emperor. Our notion is that an historical 
work should be, if possible, self-explanatory, 
though the explanatory passages may be very 
brief. Further, we could not have refrained, 
had we been telling the story of Venice, from 
giving some account of her artistic develop 
ment; not to do this is to leave out one of the 
most important clues to an understanding of 
Venetian character. No history of England, 
no matter how concise, would be well-rounded 
which should omit to describe the develop- 
ment of English literature. In the case of 
Venice painting, architecture, and sculpture 
took the place of literature, and ought to be 
chronicled in order that we may know that the 
Venetians were more than merchants, diplo- 
mats, and luxurious nobles. 

A more serious defect is the change of method 
adopted by Mr. Brown in treating the history 
of Venice after 1530. Hitherto, he has written 
as an historian; henceforth, he writes as an 
essayist. The last two centuries and a half of 
the Venetian Republic, he says, are note- 
worthy on only three points: her losing strug- 
gle with the Turks, her conflict with Rome in 
matters spiritual, and the final development of 
the Council of Ten; and he proceeds to devote 
a chapter to each of these points. The result is 
that, instead of having a narrative in which 
these phases are treated simultaneously, gene 
ration by generation, we are carried through 
the Turkish wars to the peace of Passarowitz, 
in 1718; then we go back two hundred years, 
and pursue religious affairs to the death of 
Sarpi, in 1623; then we go back again to 1529, 
and take up the thread of internal politics, fol- 
lowing it to the extinction of the Republic, in 
1797. In other words, we have not a history, 
but three essays on three different topics, and 
the effect is unsatisfactory. One of the highest 
achievements of an historian is the production 
of a sense of simultaneousness; to bring up his 
episodes in detachments reminds us of the 
way in which De Long’s Arctic explorers had 
to make seven trips backwards and forwards 
in order to drag their lifeboats and provisions 
over the ice-floe. 

But, after making these deductions, we still 
repeat that Mr. Brown’s is the best history of 
Venice that has ever come into our hands. Its 
style, indeed, lacks distinction of phrase, but 
it is straightforward and clear. We wish that 
he had given references to the passages which 
he quotes, and that he had provided a better 
index. These, and the correction of various 
misprints, should be added in the next edition. 





Science and a Future Life. With Other Es- 
says. By Frederic W. H. Myers. Macmil- 
man. 1893, 12mo, pp. 242. 

THE career of the author of this little volume 

shows how a deep interest in the problem of 

human destiny may transform the cast of a 

mind from the literary to the scientific, with- 

out at the same time damping the emotional 
ardor with which life began. In the second 
essay in this book, ‘‘Charles Darwin and Ag- 
nosticism,” Mr. Myers quotes the well-known 
passage of Darwin’s Life in which the great 
naturalist deplores the decay of his esthetic 
and sentimental faculties: ‘‘Now for many 
years T cannot endure to read a line of poetry. 

My mind seems to have become a kind 
of machine for grinding general laws out of 
large collections of facts: but why this should 
have caused the atrophy of that part of the 
brain alone on which the higher tastes depend, 
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I cannot conceive,” ete., etc. Without com- 
paring Mr. Myers to Darwin in the matter of 
**science,” his case inevitably suggests the 
other contrast. His earlier essays and his 
poems were the fruit of an exclusively literary, 
wsthetic, and religious culture. His contribu 
tions to the Psychical Research Proceedings 
show him as a wide reader of neurology and 
collector and classifier of masses of rare and 
problematical facts. But now in this latest 
volume he reappears with that serenity and 
hope in detinite methods of work which it 
seems the peculiar blessing of a scientific oceu 
pation to confer, but still with the old sense of 
life as an emotional ** problem,” and with un 
abated rhetorical fire 





The Essays (not counting a memorial of the | 


late Prince Leopold) are five in number, and 
under their diverse titles have the same essen 
tial aim, which is to show, first, how disconso 
lately irrational is the view of the world which 
merely materialistic science and merely mun 
dane history offer to the mind's acceptance ; 
and, second, how probable certain kinds of 
neglected fact have made it that the world 
which science acknowledges is but an extract. 
and the history which we see about us but a 
fragment, of a larger universe of which we as 
yet know nothing definite, but which, if 
known, might satisfy our rational need. What 
Mr. Myers proposes is thus primarily not a 
dogma, but a method. Nothing could be fu 
ther from him than to try to convict agnosti- 
cism of error on dialectic grounds. Others may 
do that: he seeks first to make the reader feel 
its insufficiency, and then to invite him to a 
practical channel of escape, by following 
which he has himself been cheered. In other 
words. he shows the agnostic horse the medici 
nal waters, but refrains, in these pages, from 
forcing him to drink. Hence the great per- 
suasiveness of his writing. It does not chal 
lenge the resisting attitude, as so many on 
slaughts on materialism do. For, considered 
as a non-** psychical researcher,” Mr. Myers is 
himself an acute case of agnosticism, and feels 
all the disconsolateness of which he writes. It 
is only as psychical researcher that he has re- 
covered, and yearns over others that they 
should do the same. The following passages 
come as near as anything in the book to giving 
an expression of his positive faith 

‘Of late years the induction of hallucination 
in sane and healthy persons during the hypnotic 
trance bas begun to be recognized as an experi 
mental method of great value in psychology 
But comparatively few savants have as yet 
recognized the extreme variety and instructive 
ness of the phantasmal sights and sounds which 
occur spontaneously to normal persons, and 
which it is now for the first time becoming 
possible to study in a systematic instead of a 
merely anecdotic manner. the study 
of cases of [a certain] type, many of which | 
have set forth elsewhere, has gradually con- 
vinced me that the least improbable hypothesis 
lies in the supposition that some influence on 
the minds of men on earth is occasionally exer- 
cised by the surviving personalities of the de- 
parted. I believe this influence to be, usually. 
of an indirect and dreamlike character, but I 
cannot explain the facts to myself without sup 
posing that such an influence exists. I a1 
further strengthened in this belief by the sti 
of the automatic phenomena. I observe that 
in all the varieties of automatic action—ot 
which automatic writing may be taken as a 
prominent type—the contents of the messages 
given seem to be derived from three sources 
First of all comes the automatist’s own mind 
From that the bulk of the messages are undoubt 
edly drawn, even when they refer to matters 
which the automatist once knew, but has ent 
ly forgotten. Whatever has gone intothe min 
may come out of the mind, although this a 
tomatism may be the only way of getting at 
Secondly, there is a small percentage of mes 
sages apparently telepathic mtaining, that 
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is to say, facts probably unknown to the auto- 
matist, but known to some living person in his 
company or connected with him. But, thirdly, 
there is a still smaller residuum of messages 
which I cannot thus explain—messages which 
contain facts apparently not known to the 
automatist nor to anv living friend of his, but 
known to some deceased person, perhaps a 
total stranger to the living man whose hand is 
writing. I cannot avoid the conviction that 
in some way—however dreamlike and indirect 

it is the departed personality which origi 
nates such messages as these. | by no means 
Wish to impose these views upon minds not 
prepared to accept them. What I do desire is 
that as mapy other men as possible should 
qualify themselves to judge independently of 
the value of the evidence on which I rely 
should study what has been collected, and 
should repeat and extend the observations 
which are essential to the formation of any 
judgments worth the name 

‘T place together, then—as I claim that his 
tory gives Ine a prima-facie right to do—cer 
tain experiments which have, so to sav, gained 
veneral acceptance but vesterday, and certain 
cognate experiments Which are on their wavy (as 
I think) to general acceptance on some not dis 
tant morrow: and | draw from these a doubl 
line of argument in favor of human survival 
In the first place, I point to the great exten 
sion and deepening which experiment has 
given to our conception of the content and ca 
pacities of the subconscious human mind 
amounting, perhaps. to a shifting of man’s 
psychical centre of gravity from the conscious 
to the subconscious or subliminal strata of his 
being—and accompanied by the manifestatior 
of powers at least not obviously derivable from 
terrestrial evolution. And in the second place 
I claim that there is, in fact, direct evid 
for the exercise of some kind of influence 
the surviving personalities of departed met 
claim that the analysis of phantasmal sights 
and sounds, treated by careful rules of evi 
dence, indicates this influence. And | clain 
that it is indicated also by the analysis of those 
automatic messages which in various manners 
carry upwards to the threshold of consciousness 
the knowledge acquired from unknown sources 
by the subconscious mind” (pp, 52, 35 





In other words, Mr. Myers writes himselt 
down with decision as a ‘* spiritualist,” but it 
is hardly necessary to note how greatly his m: 
thods and temper differ from those which ar 
usually associated with that pame. But, be his 
spiritualism true or false, his merits as the first 


comparer and coordinator of these abnorma 


phenomena along their whole extent must 
always be acknowledged. What strikes 
most in the present volume, after its felicity 
style, is the breadth of the author's in lectua 





sympathies. The book may be rdially re 


commended to all who are interested in tl 
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Bashkirtseff style.” So be it, but Marie, even 
as a child, was never guilty of such a paragraph 
as the following: ‘On the 10th of December my 
publisher, poor Mr. Mullan, died, and my boys’ 
books were returned to me, to begin afresh 
with another publisher, which was, unhappily, 
Mr. Bogue. On the 15th, Richard lectured at 
the English Engineers’ Club, which was very 
well attended, much applauded, and was no- 
ticed largely in the foreign press, in most 
gratifying terms, speaking of him as dear and 
respected for his learning, merits, and philan- 
thropy, and I had my third féte for humanity 
to animals.” 

The main facts of Sir Richard Burton’s life 
are well known, and can be found in Hitchman 
rather better than in this work, though many 
pages of the two are entirely or nearly identi- 
cal. His pilgrimage in disguise to Mecca, his 
discovery of Lake Tanganyika, and his trans- 
lation of the ‘‘Thousand and One Nights” 
(which his wife never read unexpurgated, 
though it was copied by ‘‘a lady amanuensis”), 
are the three things for which he will chiefly be 
remembered. In spite of great achievements, 
his was a life of signal troubles and disappoint- 
ments. He declared, ‘‘ My career in India had 
been in my eyes a failure”; even the famous 
Mecca trip was but a part of what he had 
meant to do; the irregular Turkish force which 
he helped to organize during the Crimean war 
never saw service, and his various suggestions 
met with snubs; his expedition with Speke 
ended in a bitter quarrel between the two, and 
it was Speke who was chosen to go a second 
time and have the glory of discovering the 
sources of the Nile; his name was struck off 
the Army List without warning when he enter- 
ed the consular service at perhaps the worst 
possible post, Fernando Po; when he did at last 
get a situation to his heart, the consulship at 
Damascus, after a while he was abruptly cash- 
iered, though his conduct was subsequently 
approved and he was sent to Trieste, where he 
was left from 1875 till bis death in 1890. For 
long years the place of Minister to Morocco 
was the goal of his ambition, but when finally 
a vacancy occurred, some one else was ap- 
pointed. Even his request for permission to 
retire with full pension a little before his time, 
on account of failing health, was refused, 
though he was always generously treated in 
the matter of leaves of absence. His projects 
of gold mines or other undertakings in Africa, 
Brazil, Iceland, and the land of Midian brought 
him only bother and expense. 

This is a sad record for a man of such great 
and varied abilities, of such energy and indus- 
try, who knew twenty-nine languages, who 
understood the East as few Europeans ever 
have, who was one of the pioneers of mo- 
dern African exploration, and who wrote, on 
widely different subjects, works that will al- 
ways have value. In spite of Lady Burton’s 
protestations, we can see that, to a certain ex- 
tent, he had himself to blame for his woes; but 
we will not undertake to say how much, or dis- 
cuss his character as it appears in the pages 
before us. His views on many questions were 
original, outspoken, and sometimes startling, 
and not of a nature to recommend him to his 
official superiors. Comment on them will be 
more in place in connection with her next 
book, which we shall await with interest. In 
conclusion, we note that some of the poetry 
she has put in, both his and hers, has consider- 
able merit. His ‘* Legend of the Lakki Hills” 


might almost be mistaken for Byron, and the 
‘* Kasidah” has fine lines, even if we can hard- 
ly agree with the sentiment that it is ‘‘ the most 
exquisite gem of Oriental poetry that I have 
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ever heard or imagined, nor do I believe it has 
its equal, either from the pen of Hafiz, Saadi, 


Shakespeare, Swinburne, 


other.” 


Milton, or any 





The People’s Money. By W. L. Trenholm. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 

THIS work is intended for people of ordinary 
education and intelligence. It is the author’s 
opinion that the inability to understand money 
and finance professed by many well-informed 
persons is unnecessary and inexcusable. He 
considers that no one who is capable of learn- 
ing to read, or of comprehending the move- 
ments of machinery, need doubt his ability to 
obtain a clear and definite understanding of 
the financial system of the United States, and 
he thinks that, if the sequence of phenomena is 
carefully observed, but little time and effort 
will be required to master the whole subject of 
finance. That a general understanding of 
these matters is greatly to be desired may be 
conceded at once, and much of Mr. Trenholn’s 
book is so clear in thought and simple in state- 
ment as to be universally intelligible. But the 
persistence of contradictory opinions concern- 
ing the most elementary principles of finance, 
and the clashing views of those who have made 
it a special study, appear to indicate the exist- 
ence of more obscurity and difficulty than Mr. 
Trenholm is disposed to recognize. Not only 
is there a fundamental difference between bi- 
metallists and monometallists, but back of this 
lies a more fundamental difference concerning 
value. The cost-of-production theory has been 
violently attacked, and there is as wide diver- 
gence of views concerning what money is as 
concerning what it ought to be. 

That Mr. Trenholm has underrated the dif- 
ficulty of his task may perhaps be proved by 
reference to some of his statements. Thus we 
find it laid down as ‘‘ of course” that the bur- 
den of idle money is the same whether such 
money be of metal or paper. Probably Mr. 
Trenholm had in mind the burdens of banks or 
individuals, but he makes the assertion con- 
cerning the burdens of the community. Were 
it true, it would be hard to explain the cause 
of the substitution of paper for metal, and the 
incomparable elucidation of this change by 
Adam Smith would be entirely fallacious. 
Nor, so far as individuals are concerned, is idle 
money any more of a burden than other idle 
machinery. Mr. Trenholm does not recognize 
credits, such as checks and bills of exchange, 
as money, and in some of his observations upon 
bank-notes we are inclined to think he has 
confounded money with capital. His views up- 
on the respective advantages of Government 
notes and bank-notes are peculiar, and to us, 
we must confess, unintelligible. We shall en- 
deavor, therefore, to state them as nearly as 
possible in his own language. 

The saving to a community, in Mr. Tren- 
holm’s opinion, from the use of paper money is 
about equal to the annual interest on the 
volume of such money less the expense of its 
issue and maintenance. This saving is less in 
the case of issues by Government than in those 
by banks, because the rate of interest upon 
Government debts is less than that upon bank 
loans. In other words, if the Government’s 
credit is good, there would be a saving to the 
people in having the banks issue paper money, 
while if the credit of the Government was bad, 
there might be a saving in having it, and not 
the banks, issue the notes. The promoters of 
the Nicaragua Canal appear to have got hold 
of the converse of this argument in their in- 
genuous proposal that our Government should 
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do them the trifling favor of writing its name 
on the back of their bonds. Mr. Trenholm 
seems to apply the term interest both to the 
rate charged the Government when it borrows 
and to the rate that the banks charge when 
they lend. 

Mr. Trenholm further maintains that the 
increase of note issues tends to reduce the rate 
of interest on commercial loans. He declares 
that our people gain nothing from the issue of 
$346,000,000 of greenbacks, while the issue of 
bank-notes to that amount, based not on bonds 
but on commercial paper, would probably 
make 7 per cent. a maximum rate of interest 
throughout all our agricultural communities, 
except those in the newest States and the Ter- 
ritories, and would even there greatly reduce 
present rates for money. Under the system 
that prevailed from 1820 to 1860, he contends, 
the prevailing rates in communities that had 
banks were 6 per cent. for discounts and 7 per 
cent. for interest. He considers that his the- 
ory is established by the example of the Bank 
of Stockholm, which in twelve years reduced 
the rate of interest in Sweden from 8 per cent. 
to 3 per cent. He disapproves of the national- 
bank system for several reasons. The forma- 
tion of a new bank in a country town under 
this system has the effect, he holds, of depriv- 
ing that community of the use of more money 
than the new bank can issue, and thereby in- 
creases instead of diminishes the rate for loans. 
On the other hand, true banks of issue cheapen 
loans, because, if a bank can make a profit of 
2 per cent. on its circulation, it can afford to 
reduce its rate of discount 2 per cent. 

We have at hand figures only from 1845 to 
1860, but it appears from them that the ave- 
rage rate of discount was for that period over 
9 per cent., and it can hardly have been lower 
during the earlier years. The fact is not im- 
portant, however, for the assumption that the 
rate of interest depends upon the note issues 
of banks is one that throws existing monetary 
science into confusion. We cannot take space 
to criticise it, but it seems to us to render 
Mr. Trenholm’s book, in spite of much that is 
sound and well-put, a very undesirable guide 
for the class of readers to which it is addressed. 
Nothing better fitted to give a thorough 
grounding in this intricate subject has ever 
been written than Adam Smith’s classical 
chapters. Whoever will be at the gains to mas- 
ter what he has said will be well equipped for 
grappling with our modern problems, and will 
be able to see through certain fallacies which 
have, we apprehend, perplexed Mr. Trenholm’s 
argument. 





Pioneers of Science. By Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 
Macmillan, 1893. 
THIS is a very handsome volume, printed upon 
the heaviest calendered paper, full of attractive 
cuts, written in an easy style, dealing with an 
important and absorbing topic, and the work of 
an eminent physicist. The puzzle is to conceive 
how so good a man was ever induced to write a 
book upon a subject of which he appears to 
know nothing—the history of astronomy. The 
first chapter contains a sketch of the life of 
Copernicus, of which Mr. Lodge says ‘we 
know very little.” Speaking for himself and 
his three friends who read his proofs, this seems 
to be very true. For those who have read 
Prowe’s great biography in three volumes, it is 
less true. Even before the appearance of that 
work, ten years ago, it would hardly have been 
admissible to say that ‘in study and medita- 
tion his life was passed.” We now know that 
during most of his life he was an active mem- 
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ber of Parliament, dealing with the most prac- 
tical subjects, as well as managing the exten- 
sive possessions of the bishopric of Regensburg, 
and, in fact, almost governing it. When he re- 
tired from politics, so necessary was activity to 
Coppernicus (we follow the orthography ap- 
proved by Prowe), that he took up the life of a 
practising physician, and continued in it almost 


| certainly not so bad as some recent English 


to the very end of his long life. It is true, of | 


course, that he was a man of study and medi- 
tation, yet an inaccurate impression is con- 
veyed by the statement that his life was passed 
in such occupations as if in them alone. How 


| whole book is upon this low level of almost 


much better it would be if writers—and the re- | 


commendation particularly applies to English | 


| 


writers—when they know nothing would say | 


nothing. 

Dr. Lodge says: ‘‘ His father is believed to 
have been a German.” True, this is the belief, 
and it is founded on an accurate knowledge of 
the genealogy of the family, which, for a fami- 
ly of merchants, was locally far from obscure. 
Much is made by Dr. Lodge of the Copernican 
theory of the precession of the equinoxes; but 
so far as this theory differed from what was 
involved in the general statement of Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy, it was utterly errone- 
ous. There was a certain intorta corolla, 
which was invented to account for falsified ob- 
servations, reported at a time when authority 
overweighed the testimony of the senses. 

The account of Tycho Brahe is not so bad; 
but when we come to Keppler, grave inaccu- 
racies reappear. This astronomer is repre- 
sented as suffering all his life from ‘‘ bitter 
poverty.” The truth is, his first wife was a 
rich woman, and he was always fairly well, 
often very well, paid. But, with an entirely 
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acre. Also several very beautiful hill farms of from 
200 to 300 acres, with large houses in good repair 
grass pasture and woodland—situated in southern 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and western Massachu 
setts, at prices of from $7.00 to $10.00 an acre. 

Address J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 

28 State Street, Boston. 


turbed orbit. 








| collections formed, and fuller information su; 





The 


cheerful and contented disposition, he made it 


Nation. 


his business to grumble, because his pay was | 
always in arrear (as was everybody's), and | 
that was the way to get it. When his wife 
died, the money, it is true, went to the chil 
dren; but by that time Keppler was pretty 
well todo. The account of Keppler’s work is 


statements, drawn purely from their writers’ 
imagination; but it is needlessly confused. The 


simple ignorance. 
When Dr. Lodge comes to the discovery of 
Neptune, he makes a diagram of the orbits of 


Neptune and Uranus, and describes straight 
lines between corresponding places of the two 
planets. This, he says in the legend, illustrates 
the direction of the perturbing force. He for 
gets that a perturbation that remained constant 
would not be a perturbation, that the only 
way it can be detected is in changing the ele 
ments of the orbit, and that the unperturbed 
orbit is really as much perturbed as the per 
Consequently, the whole ques 
tion of the discovery of Neptune rests upon 
considerations which cannot possibly be poy 
larized. There are some things which demand 
serious study. In these cases, all that can be 
done for the general reader is to show him 
clearly that such is the case. 

We wish we could counterbalance these 
strictures by reporting that the book does 
something to inculcate the sincere spirit of in 
quiry, or gives any general picture of the life 
of ‘scientific pioneers,” even though inaceu 
rate in details, or that it communicates, infor 
mation about the labors of these men not bet 
ter, more easily, and more securely to be 


HA TC HAR DS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 


editions can be had by writing to us. Special 


plied than from any other house. Books both 

old and new, and relating to any subject, can 

readily be supplied at very moderate prices 
Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 


Collectors. 


187 Piccapitty, Lonpox, W. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Medical Department of the Johns H 
kins University will open October 2 1898. Cir 
culars and further information I i 
on application to the Registrar of the 
sity, Baltimore, Maryland. 


We buy and sell 





tter we 
I etters and make Cable ney t 
of Europe, Australis Hes 
. also make collecti ( 
( redit mervial and Travelle availa 


ble in all parts of the world 

. — ada >. . Pawsbeas | 

Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STRERET, NEW YORK 


LIBRARIAN. 


Assistant Librarian (male) tn large library, having a 






| 
wide knowledge of literature, and six years experience | 
in library work, desires position as Head Libraria: i 
Terms moderate. Address LIPRARIAN, care Vets } 
a, Hovextos, MiIrriuis & ( I rs of Art, I ? 
phy, Essays, Frction Bisfory, Poetry. Politics her 
Nene’ 1 Trared, will be ser ¥y address uy 





application. 4 Park Street, Boston 


gathered elsewhere We can say that it ts a 
handsome volume, well suited to a person w 
wishes to Know as much of the history i 


tronomy as he can gather in an hour or tw 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


, ; 
Is the most effective and agree- 
h] } £ -- 
avd remedy Nn eNistence LOT 
_ tin } ' — 
preventing laigestion ana re- 
Heving those diseases arising 
irom a disordered stomacn 


Gardner, s): 


Mass., says: ‘*‘I va tas an excel- 
j 
i res ind 
sant a Kv pt 
t 
\ t vit Wate swect- 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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Lieducational. 


(Continued from page iii.) 


The Columbian University 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








The Columbian College opens..................6++ Sept. 18 
The Medical School of the University opens....... Oct. 2 
The Dental School of the University opens......... Oct. 2 
The Corcoran Scientific School opens......... oo Ook § 
The Law School of the University opens........... Oct. 4 
The School of Graduate Studies opens.............. Oct. 5 


The Law School Faculty. 


JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., President, 
Professor of Public and Private International Law. 
THe Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LL.D. 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.) 

Professor of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 

United States, of the Law of Domestic 
tions, of Commercial Paper, and of igs 
Tue Hon. WALTER 8, COX, LL.I 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of we District 
of Columbia.) 
Professor of the Law of Real and Personal Property. 
of Contracts, and of Crimes and Misdemeanors. 


THE Hon. WILLIAM A. MAURY, LL.D., 
(Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. ) 
Professor of Equity Jurisprudence, of Common Law 
and Equity Pleading, and of the Law of oe 


Tue Hon. DAVID J. BREWER, LL 
(Associate Justice of the — Court of. ae United 
28 
Professor of the Law of pee eg 
Pror. G. H. EMMOTT, A.M., LL M., 
(of the Johns Hopkins Le ay fw hag } 
Lecturer on the Civil Law. 
HENRY E. DAVIS, A.M., LL.M, 
(Sometine Assistant Attorney of the District of Co- 
lumbia.) 
Lecturer on the History of Law. 

Tue Hon. AUGUSTUS S. WORTHINGTON, LL B., 
(Sometime District Attorney of the U nited States. ) 
Lecturer on Legal Bibliography and the Use of Authori- 
ties in Court, 


WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, Esq., 
(of the Washington Bar.) 
Lecturer on Practical Commercial Law. 
THe Hon. WILLIAM EDGAR SIMONDS, A.M., LL.B., 
(Sometime United States Commissioner of Patents.) 
Professor of the Law of <n el 


THE Hon. ANDREW C, BRADLE 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia.) 
Lecturer on Criminal Law, and on Criminal Pleading 
and Practice. 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSON, LL.M., 
(of the Washington Bar.) 
Professor of Legal Catechetics, and of Common Law 
Practice. 

Prof. William G. Johnson, LL.M., conducts quizzing- 
classes, composed of all students in the Undergraduate 
Department, that by his catechetical analysis the teach- 
ings of both lectures and text-books may be impressed 
upon the memories of the pupils. 


For Catalogues, giving Seon of the Lecture 
Courses in all Departments, addre 
JANES C. WELLING, LL.D., President. 





Kenyon Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. Thorough preparation for college 
or business is the especial work done at this school. 
The masters are all college graduates and teachers of 
tried efficiency. Location 1,100 feet above sea-level. 
Catalogues sent. 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest.,WM. VEEBECK, Supt., 
1st Lieut. W. P. BurNHAM, 6th Infantry, U.S. A., Com- 
mandant. Apply to Superintendent for cireular. 


RIVERVIEW ,.eciteersin & y. 


58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 








THE. CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


ND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
FOR Bove AND GIRLS, will open its 40th year Sept. 
. Force atalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. FLack, A.M., Prest., Claverack, a, %. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Next session opens Sept. 20. Full 
raduate as well as undergraduate courses. Ten Fel- 
owships for College Graduates. Seven Departments. 

Fully equipped laboratories and museums. 

WILS WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, N. Y. 
For Young Women. 36th year Sept. 26. ge courses and 
Prep.Music,Art,Elocu.,Phys.Cul. be 270. Jos. E. Kine,D.D. 


Guuston Institute for Girls. 


2928 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mr. and Mrs, BEVERLEY R. Mason. 
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Educational. 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


OF THE 
Pennsylvania Museum, 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 
Seventeenth year begins Oct, 2, 1893. 

Instructors: Howard F. Stratton, E. W. France, 
Charles X. Harris (Pupil of Cabanel), Charles E. Dana 
(Pupil of Luminais), Henry Plasschaert ores of Aca- 
demies of Brussels and Ghent), C. B. Finckel D. Good- 
win, N. d’Ascenzo, Julian Millard, Paul Lachenmeyer, 
Florence C. Fetherston, E. M. H Hallowell, B. C. Algeo, 
Mary E. Slater, Wm. Roebuck, W. L. Turner, Helen A. 
Fox, A. C.Simons. 

Technical instruction is intimately and continually 
associated with training in art. The Textile Depart- 
ment, furnished with 14 Power and 50 Hand Looms, 
with all appliances for Dyeing and Finishing, is the 
only School of the kind in America, 

The following departments are in operation: School 
of Drawing, School of Applied Design, School of Tex- 
tile Design and Manufacture, School of f Wood Carving, 
School of Decorative Painting, School of Decorative 
Sculpture, School of Chemistry and Dyeing, School of 
Architec tural Design. 

Registration tors ear ending January 1, 1893, 365 
students from 17 States, including Canada. 

Graduates of the School are eagerly sought as deco- 
rators, modellers, designers, and superintendents of 
mills and other industrial establishments. 

For circulars and all information address 

L. W. MILLER, Principal. _ 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Copley Square, Boston, lass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year is now o 

Instruction in oes from the cast end from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic “optmey and perepective, ee instruc- 
tors: F. Benson, C. Tarbell and Philip Hale 
Drawin yt Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
Villiam Stone (Decorative a. B. L. Pratt Ag aed 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Ana omy), »* nd A. 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed 
alleries of the Museum. For po ving detailed 
nformation, address Miss ELIZABE LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Anendowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 
non-resident, ay boys for Harvard and other col- 
leges, and for the institute of Technology. Boys coming 
from adistance can find homes with teachers or others 
recommended by_ the headmaster. poe gage for 
admission to the lowest class June 24 and Sept. 1 
few vacant seats remain in each of the three upper 
classes. Tuition, $150. The school begins its two 
dred and forty-ninth year with schoolhouse renovated 
and enlarged, with Physical and new Chemical Labora- 
tory, and an increased staff of instructors. 

By order of the Trustees, 
WM. C. COLLAR, A.M., Headmaster. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by me CaRL FAELTEN, 
Dr.Eben Tourjée. OF MUSIC. Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably saripned Home affords a safe 
— invitin, eee for 1 students. — 

Free. HALE, "danaeed Man: 

e vanilin Square, Boston, } fans, 


UNIVERSITY cine Setter 8180s. 


LAW SCHOOL ‘ i alse Lat 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean so aaee Professor. 
Address, for Catalogue 














USSELL, 
at University Building, or 120 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Lag y minutes from Philadel- 
|e two hours from New Yo: Opens September 27. 
‘or circulars and reports eappl ly to Principals. 
TZ SCHOOL, P. O., PA. 


FOR WOMEN 
AURORA, N.Y. 
Three Full Courses 
of study. Location beautiful and healthful. New 
Building with Modern Me co ene gga Session begins 
Sept. 20, 1893. Send ty 
E. 8. FRI BEE, D.D., President. 











The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 








Riducational 


Harvard ners. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
Terms of Admission after 1895-96. 





After the academic year 1895-96 the following per- 
—_ only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : 
. Graduates of colleges of good standing. 

2 Persons qualified to enter the senior class of Har 
vard College. 

The following persons will be admitted as special 
students :— 

1. Holders of academic degrees in Arts, Literature, 
Philosophy, or Science who are not admissible as can- 
didates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree 
only after an examination upon a two-years’ course of 
at least seven months each 

3. Persons who pass the ‘examinations now required 
of those who are not graduates of colleges as a condi- 
tion of their being admitted as candidates for a degree 

k. ecial students who reside three years at the School 

pass in due course the rawr, legal examinations, 
will receive the degree of LL.B. (1) if they at any time 
during the course entitle themselves to enrolment as 
regular students, or (2) if they attain a mark within 
five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose 
graduates will be accepted as candidates for a degree, 
apply to JOHN H. ARNOLD, Librarian of the Law School, 

nbridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Applications, with testimonials, will be re- 
ceived by the undersigned for the position of 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, until the twentieth day of 
August next. Initial salary $2,500, with an 
annual increase of $100 until the maximum of 
$3,200 is reached. GEo. W. Ross, 

Minister of Education. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ONTARIO), 
TORONTO, 12th July, 1893. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), Pa. Represented by its 
Te in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Am- 
erst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 
(Lehigh University and Trinity College added for 
’93-94,) 23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal. 


Ps HACKETTSTOWN, 
Hackettstown Institute, "SkWdErsey. 
College Preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Best buildings of its class. Steam 
heat; electric lights. Location healthful “4 Illus. 
Catalogue free. Rev. Geo. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. Mi: Miss EUNICE D. SEWALL, ‘Prin. 

















Excellent Boarding “School 


Near Philadelphia, will receive daughters of profes- 
sional men at half price. Address, for Catalogue, 
* PRINCIPAL,” P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Teachers, etc. 
A PROFESSORSHIP OF PSYVCHOLO- 


, ethics, etc., is desired by a competent spe- 
cialist. is wife, an accomplished voice-culturist, wou 
also teach. Address PROFESSOR, 1522 Q St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


ALE PHYSICIAN, 28, 1S OPEN TO 

engagement to accom ow patient travellin: yd 
residing in warm climate. No compensation aske 
excess of expenses. References given. Address D., A... 
H. Leffmann, 715 1 Walnut St., Phil ada. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHE R, 
graduate of an Eastern college and of a German 
University, desires a college position. Specialties, 
English and German. Address Ph.D., care Nation. _ 


A? N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 
one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. B., care Nation. 
TUTOR OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
wishes to take two or three boys to the highlands 

of North Carolina. A ibletie sports and shootin 

“G.,” P. O. Box 822, Bellows Fa is, vt 




















TEACHER OF EXPERIENCE 


wishes to take into her family one or two girls, to 
whom good home care and instruction will be given. 
Address P. O. Box 443, Concord, Massachusetts. 


UB-EDITORSHIP, READER SHIP, or or 

other literary employment, or post as Librarian de- 

sired by gentleman experi fenced in such work. Address 
N. C. B., Office of the Nation. 





IBRARIAN.—Colle "ge Graduate with three 

years’ experience in large library would like posi- 

tion in some good institution. — to engagement 
now. Address BILLINGS, Natio office 


—— W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 




















Sept. 7, 1893] 








The Nation. 





School Agencies. 
HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


always receives many calls for teachers during the 
months of August and September by telegraph as wel! 
as by correspondence, These vacancies must be filled 
quickly. Teachers with good preparation or good re 
cords are now in demand. aun 38 
. J, ALBERT, Manager, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
A ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG-Fvton, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 

ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 

and 12046 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual tree. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 

HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 

¥ ishing a change at an increase - ary should address 
B. RuGGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 

237 Vine Street, Cine neinnati, oO 


4 MERICANANDFOREIGN Professors, 
de tutors, governesses, teachers, ete, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and eye MIRIAM COYRIERE, 








50 Stb Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y. 
TATIONAL ss TREAU OF EDUCA- 
P TION, Miss CRosTHWaIT, Prop., cor. Church and 


High Sts, Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 
‘CHERMERHORN’S TEACH = ARS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 
Established 1855 3 East 14th St. N.Y 


is valuable in proportion to its 


An Antes 


; influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies “and is something, but if it 
tells you about them the ul is asked to recom 


mend a teacher and rec ame 
mends you, that is more. Ours 


Recommends 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 







YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 
174 TREMONT ST.,| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK 


Nast 


UNEQUALLED IN 











TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
An Introduction to the French Language. 
(In the International Modern Language Series ) 

By ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, Professor of Modern Lan 
guages in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
12mo, cloth. About 330 pages. Price by mail, post 
paid, $1.10. 

A complete first-year book compact and concire, and 
yet full enough to be accurate and thorough. Already 
adopted for Harvard (beginners’ class), Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and many high schools. 

GINN & CO., Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


™ 11° Drartir- +4 0 , : 

Seavy's Practical Business Book -heeping 

Anew book embodying the best results of the 
experience as a practical accountant and 
structor. Half morocco, 246 pages, $1.40. 


MANUAL OF BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS. 


To accompany the above, or any other text-book on 
book-keeping. Fiexible covers, 2460 pages, 40 cents 


Publishers, 


CHICAGO 


,hear 20th St. 





LONDON. 


author’e 
as an in 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


ROSTON, NEW Y¥ 


ORK 












Recent and Forth coming — Publications. 


COMPLETION OF AN IMPORTAN? 
WORK, 

THE betas - OF GEORGE WASH- 
NGTON. 

Comprising his Diaries and his Public and 


Private Correspondence, including nume 
rous letters and documents now for the 
first time —~ Edited by WorTHING 


SARGENT’S 





BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES. 


Wee 
= stvles f 
velopeedias. [lust rate 
GENT “wr + 
r factory Muskeg n Mic h 


The above are two ver every 
demand for home or office 
CENTURY DictronarRy and Er: 

italowues free idiress Sak 
Si4 Broadway, New York 
Quote the Nati 


IN INDERGARTE) SUPPLIES 


of many sty les, 


ise. Spec 


‘ 
A ‘ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY AND THEORY. 


| By W. J. Asutey, M.A Part Il Bringing 
the work down to the end of the Midd 
Ages Imo, 00 


To the student of economies the b ha 





ToN C. Forp. Volume XIV. completing | remarkable interest. The " 
the work, and including an elaborate rene digested and arranges 4 but the sts f ‘ ~ 
ral index. &vo, half leather, gilt tops. unusually clear and attract 
The set, $70.00. | He has made a ec neil ition of ¢ va 
Limited edition, 750 copies, printed from prine tay pit rete Be et +A sips . 
type. But few sets remain. her of false assumptions wl have of t year: 
GS : > [¢ , been proclaimed as hist truths by a 
THE WRITINGS AND CORRESPOND- i tap stamens : 
ENCE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Edited by Paut LEICESTER Forp. Uniform THRE < > - aT ; 
with the sets of the W ritings of ** Hamil THE SILV ER sl ' Al i N IN THE 
ton,” * Franklin,” ‘* Washington,” and UNITED STATES. 

‘Jay.” To be complete in 10 vols., Sve, By Prof. F. W. Tavaaia. author Ta 
half leather, gilt tops. The set, £50.00 riff History of the United States o 
Limited edition, 760 copies, printed from tions of t) Dav Series, Ne 4 S\ 
type. Cloth, 7 
Volume III. (ready shortly). Win: din eet aio a as be ; 
THE WRITINGS AND CORRESPOND. pte snipes prsel = . ' ‘ (3 
ENCE OF JOHN JAY. mein tet ~ ang ee + 

First Chief Justice of the United States the learned as w as 
Edited by HENRY P. JOHNSTON. Professor shou {1 insur t t s dest \ 
of American History in the College of the | et 
City of New York. Volume IV, com 
pleting the work. Svo, half leather, gilt THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRIS- 
top. The set. Four volumes, $20.00 rOPHE R COLUMBUS. 

NEARLY READY. By WastiIneron TRVING lensed by 
COMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE ter 5 ‘. os woe , 
LAW. i a ' ; “+ Ms ‘ 
An Analysis of the Administrative Systems, 
National and Local, of the United States, 
England, France, and Germany. By F. J HARVARD STORIES 
GoopNow, Professor of Administrative Sketches | { vy W 
Law in Columbia College Post. 1 3 
Part I Organization, rh . . 
Part II. Leyal Relations, starts nS 
Each 8vo, cloth, $3.75. Mr Pos s ‘ 
STUDIES OF TRAVEL. eel ay < - . i 

I.—Greece. Il.—Italv. By E. A. FREEMAN tithes 

Author of *‘ The History of Sicily.” ‘Th se “ 
Norman Conquest,” ete., ete. Each com 
plete = oN volume, with frontispiece PRINCETON SKE TCHES. 
limo, 75 cents. 
‘a ; ; — — The Story of Nassau Ha Ry ¢ 
A D CTIONARY OF FOREIGN Watiace With Int ' 
PHRASES AND CLASSICAL Ql OTA- Andrew F. West | . tal s\ = 
TIONS. T < . e ewarily ‘ 

\ Treasury of Reference for Writers and | sort ¥ b 
Readers of Current Literatur: Edited by es me » - 

R. D. Blackman. Svo = . saps 
This * Dictionary,’ comprising } ines j i 1por 

tions from five languayes, has run through twelve por 

editions in England te 

#.* No \ s, a quart ‘ ewrtus of f A \ 

\ < Series 8 
~ Y Ped ~ ATC 
| G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS, 
New York: 27& 29 West 23d St. LONDON: 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 







-~ OR— 
Other Chemieals 
are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


sBreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely ‘ 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by G-orers “everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO . Dorchester, Mass. 


eet Oy 


ne 
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Highest of all 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya Bakine Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y 





Tf you area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
GoldenSceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 

Ye will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib.. $1.30; 4 Ib., 40c., 
ystage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos 


[ ANGUAGES "a 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes, by the Meisterschaft 
System. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if actu- 
ally in the presence of 
the teacher. Terms for 
membership / $5.00 for 
each Lan guage. All 
questions answered and exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen copy of Part I, either language, 
sent free on receipt of a 2-cent postage stamp. 








The Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


see IN 10. WEEKS. 


SuMMER STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


b] 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave,, N. W. Cor. 48th St., N. 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS. 


Send for Catalogue. ca 
Prose Dictation Exercises 
from the English Classics, with Hints on Punctuation 
and Parsing. By mail, 30 cts. (Ready August 15.) 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A graded list of 3,500 words. Adopted by the best 
schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts. 


JAMES H. PENNIIAN, 


4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon r« quest 
g?Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’'S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 








SCHOOLS 


| furnished with all text-books, | 
stationery, printing, and com- | 
pletely j 


| SUPPLIED 


AT SPECIAL RATES. 

















HT WILLIAMS, 195 W 10TH ST, 
- N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


B AC K numbers and sets of all magazines. For price, 
c state wants to Macazine EXCHANGE, Schoba 
rie, N. Y, 








B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble 
and save money by sending all orders for both 


Foreign and American Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


School and College Text-Books, 


Dictionaries, Grammars in all Languages, 
Greek and Latin Classics, Atlases, 








Wall-Maps. 
Catalogues on application. 
LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Books Bought. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, call at our store. We have, without exception, 
the largest collection of Old Books in America, all ar- 
ranged tn wt A agers Any person baving the time to 
une is perfectly welcome to call and examine our 
stock of two to three hundred thousand volumes, with- 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


Leary s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South gth Street, 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


AND LONDON, 








INGLAND, 
[mporter of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of s‘ock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
— - eas received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssued. 


bd e by w t 1 a ~ ~~ 
American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
Before subscribing to any magazine, newspaper, or 
educational journal, get our price, as it is sure to be the 
lowest. If you are interested in any subject ask us for 
price-list of periodicals or other publications on it. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
BOX 971, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


7 5 c, Renan’s * Solomon's Song,’ ‘ Book of 
* Job,’ ‘ Religious History,’ ‘ Life of Jesus,’ ‘ Saint 
Paul,’ ‘Gospels,’ ‘Christian Church.’ (Mailed ) 
PrRaTT, 155 6th ave , N. Y. 
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Pastry 
Short or Friable 
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BECAUSE 


. It has none of its disagreeable 
and indigestible features, 





> Endorsed by leading food and 
cooking experts. 
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ASE YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 
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Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
A Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
_ some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
‘4 ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminent authorities on cooking. 
>, 





reign Photographs 
DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 
Catalogue, Ten Thousand Subjects, 10c. 


[ 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 


‘H.: H.. UPHAM-&CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL TABLETS 


‘IN - BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 








” ° > Subs ‘ription to foret peri 
ft orelgn B ooks. meets, Tauchnitz British au- 
Fe ors. 


Catalogues on appli- 
cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St, Boston. 
] JANTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
‘ bers,Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 
lists, A 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 








"54° South: Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker * St: 
A monthly magazine for 

the study of the German 

Language and Literature, 
press as ‘‘ the best effort yet made to assist the student 
of German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its BE- 
GINNER’S CORNER furnishes every year a complete and 


*NEW: YORK: 
is highly recommended by 
interesting course in German Grammar. §2 a year; sin- 


college professors and the 
gle copies, 20 cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester. N. H. 





In selecting one be sure the seat is 
hinged tothe bowl. Accept none that 
te us 


have it fastened to the wall. Wri 
and we will tell 





